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papers are not only smooth—they are super-smooth. And, 
equally important, they are not costly to use! New, 
exclusive coating processes produce the printing surfaces 


ideal for distinctive, sales-making 
printed pieces. Clear, vivid repro- 
duction distinguishes the typical 
Levelcoat job. Words and pictures 
stand out, get attention, work for 
you. Here's selling power! 

And consider the savings: with 
Levelcoat papers you obtain all 
the beauty of costly printing papers at 
the price of ordinary paper. \f you 
have been buying the highest 
quality printing, you now can buy 
more printing at the same price by 


"TRADE MARK 


NEW YORK — 122 East 42nd Street 


IN Sevetccal* Kimberly-Clark has perfected revo- 
lutionary new kinds of coated printing. paper. Zevelcoal 





Providing all the beauty of costly printing papers at the price of ordinary paper! 


Levelcoat Paper 
Made super-smooth by new, exclusive 


coating processes. For high-quality printing. 


Lovelcoal Paper 
Companion to Trufect at lower cost. For 
use where quolity remains a factor, but 
less exacting printed results demanded. 


Levelocal Paper 
Where economy counts in volume printing, 
this grade does a splendid job. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - Established 1872 - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES— 510 West Sixth Street 


CHICAGO —8 South Michigan Avenue 


PRINTING PAPERS 


specifying Serelcoat papers. You get more for your 
money without sacrificing quality. 

Perhaps you have a small printing budget and you 
have been limited to not-so-good appearing catalogs, 
circulars and brochures. You can now step-up to 














Lerelcoat quality paper at little, 
if any, extra cost, and benefit by 
a mighty respectable job! 








Seeing is believing. . . Sc 
Lerelcoat samples today. Ask 
your printer or paper merchant. Or 
write Kimberly-Clark for proofs of 
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papers. You'll agree, these new 






papers do most for the money! 






Available through your paper me- 
chant. Or, inquire direct. 
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Next Month 


Iuere’s a world of talk about em- 
ployee attitudes these days. One big 
company is testing the attitudes of 
ill salesmen with a view toward weed- 
ing out the men with the wrong at- 
titude toward the company. 


\NOTHER company is testing attitudes 
of all employees to find ways of im- 
proving employee relations. Next 
month we have scheduled an impor- 
tant article on this subject, which will 
show how to begin and what steps to 
take to correct faulty attitudes with- 
out creating trouble. 


Bur that’s only one article in the July 
issue. There are many others, every 
one of which holds ideas for better 
work, bigger sales, more efficient 
operation, and more economical pro- 
duction. 
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WHEN YOU STOP AT AN 
A-H-A 
HOTEL 


If you can afford to travel you 
can afford the comfort and se- 
curity of America’s recognized 
hotels. On this great continent 
of ours, you can be sure that 
when you reach the end of a 
day’s journey there is a clean, 
comfortable, safe hotel for you 
—providing secure shelter, 
fine food, and real rest. What 
greater luxury can a traveler 
desire? Why settle for any less 
than the best—an AHA hotel! 


FOR A FRESH START STOP AT A HOTEL 



















































Decentralization — An 


| Economic Trend 


To the Editor: 


I was very much interested in Mr. 
Garth’s article, “Will Defense Activity 
Speed Decentralization?” in the April 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 

Decentralization is a subject close to 
our hearts as it has had and will have a 
profound influence on the progress of 
this business. I refer more particularly 
to decentralization within business, rather 
than to geographic decentralization of 
business—in our field, the trend away 
from a large centralized Addressograph 
or Multigraph department, and toward 
departmental use. To amplify, a cash 
register on every counter when formerly 
the market was considered to be satu- 
rated with one to a store—a typewriter 
on every desk—universal use of adding 
machines, originally considered of use to 
no one but banks, ete—J. E. Rocers, 
president and general manager, Addres- 
sograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


To the Editor: 


It was with keen interest that I read 
your very informative article “Will De- 
fense Activity Speed Decentralization?” 
To many of us, even though we have 
had sixteen years of formal education, 
your story was packed full of actual 
facts and situations which dramatized 
business conditions today. 

To be in your shoes, so to speak, 
delving into economic tendencies has 
been the desire of many younger Ameri- 
cans such as myself. Many of us do in 
our spare time, and so your realistic 
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story of the decentralization trend has 
hit the spot with enlightenment. Fortu- 
nately, I am able to follow business activ- 
ity and trends closely enough to realize 
the baffling problem our unstable eco- 
nomic system imposes on business. De- 
centralization appears to be the dra- 
matic attempt by industry to escape the 
ever-increasing pressure of taxation and 
speculation against its existence. 

I would like to ask if you have ever 
become acquainted with the economist, 
Henry George? It seems to me, although 
I may be mistaken, that he touches on 
fundamentals of political economy that 
would prove valuable to you on any 
matter such as industrial decentraliza- 
tion. Friends of mine say that the people 
of the British Empire are carefully con- 
sidering many of these fundamentals to 
inaugurate them in their proposed new 
social order after the war. This alone is 
inspiring me to look more deeply into 
Mr. George’s proposals—L. K. Nurz, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Beg Your Pardon— We 
Made a Mistake 


G. K. Dahl, editor of World Conven- 
tion Dates, is considerably exercised 
about an item which appeared in the 
March issue of AMERICAN BuvusINeEss, 
answering a reader’s inquiry. This item 
said, “There is no other single source 
that we know about which lists coming 
conventions.” 

There is a source of coming conven 
tions—and a very accurate and compre- 
hensive one to boot. It is World Con- 
vention Dates, published by Hendrickson 
Publishing Company. The editors regret 
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... Dut the teletype 
passes 


written words 
NOTHING FLA 


THE split-second transfer of a relay baton is 
a pretty fast exchange. But by teletype you 
can exchange messages any distance, in- 
stantly, in typewritten form! 

This modern communication method is 
geared to the swift tempo of American busi- 
ness... . Fast, it saves precious minutes when 
time is at stake. . . . Sure, it transmits every 
word in black and white, forestalls costly 
misunderstandings. . . . Convenient, its two- 
way contact permits easy exchange of 
thoughts between two or more distant points. 
Record carbons for routing and filing extend 
its efficiencies still further. 

Perhaps yours is one of the progressive 
businesses already using Teletypewriter Ser- 
vice. Perhaps you can use it to even greater 
advantage than you are now doing. A check- 
up will tell. Call a Bell System representa- 
tive through your local tele- 
phone office. He'll gladly help 
with this important survey. 


BELL SYSTEM 
TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 














































E SSENTIAL 
TO PRODUCTION 


Back of men, money and materials in an expanding 






production program — back of busy ship lanes and 





crowded rails — vital figure-facts enable busy execu- 





tives to make quick and sound decisions that affect 





orders, materials, production and shipments. 





Modern office machines furnish information and 





reports while they are news, not history; calculate 





earnings and keep the records that meet expanding 





payrolls promptly; provide stock and parts control 





figures that insure uninterrupted production. 







For many years Burroughs has supplied business and 





industry with the machinery of control. 





Now—when there is less time to achieve maximum 





production — today’s Burroughs machines provide the 





required records and figure controls in less time, 





with less effort, and at less cost. 






BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6446 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Todays 
Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 



















this error in replying to a reader and 
are at a loss to explain how it happened, 
inasmuch as every one on the editoria! 
Staff is familiar with this magazine. 


Facts on Envelope 
Returns Wanted 


To the Editor: 


We noted with interest your article 
in the May issue of American Business 
regarding “Four Ways to Increase Mai 
Returns with Envelopes.” 

A few years ago we made some tests 
with colored envelopes as against the 
conventional white, but found no great 
difference in the number of returns we 
got. Possibly there are other factors 
which must be considered. 

Along with color in the envelope, is it 
desirable to use a special type of can- 
cellation or stamp which will help the 
mailing? It would seem a gummed stamp 
rather than metering would be desirable. 
Then, too, we have found that the legend 
printed on the envelope helps to some 
slight extent the results of the mailing 

In many corporations—as in ours—the 
mail is opened in the mail cage and 
fastened to the back of the letter or 
correspondence, so the color of the en 
velope or the content of the corner cari 
would cause no effect on the results of 
the mailing. 

When convenient, we would be inter 
ested in knowing the results other firms 
may have had by using colored env 
lopes.—C. F. AHERN, manager, customer 
service department, Dennison Manufa 
turing Company, Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr. AneERN: Last year an advertiser 
reported the results of a test using col- 
ored envelopes which may interest you. 
This advertiser mailed 5,000 pieces of 
literature. He divided his mailing into 
five groups of 1,000 and used white, blue, 
green, yellow, and pink envelopes. The 
colored envelopes all pulled at least twice 
as well as the white one. In this same 
mailing, he divided each group of 1,000 
into two groups of 500. On the envelopes 
in one 500-group was printed an illus- 
tration in one corner, and the remaining 
500 were mailed plain. In each case the 
printed envelope pulled better. 

You ask about metering mail or 
stamping it. There is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether stamped 
mail gets more attention than metered. 
One company recently sent out a letter 
soliciting a magazine subscription using 
six half-cent postage stamps on each en- 
velope—three orange and three brown, 
put on alternately, giving a rainbow 
effect. The mailing produced 12 per cent 
higher returns than any one of previous 
similar mailings. However, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company has found that 
metered mail now outpulls stamped mail, 
due perhaps to the fact that a great 
many companies are using metered mail 
in sending out all correspondence, includ- 
ing dividend checks. Nevertheless, some 
advertising and mail order men still 
prefer the use of stamps. 

As to whether envelopes actually reach 
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the desks of the addressees, perhaps the 
results shown in the mail survey con- 
ducted by American Business in May 
1939 will be of help. Of the 245 firms 
answering our questionnaire, we found 
that 25.30 per cent attached the enve- 
lopes to the correspondence before it 
was sent to the addressee, while almost 
75 per cent did not feel it necessary to 
send envelopes along with the corre- 
spondence. About 30 per cent of this last 
group sometimes attach the envelopes, 
depending upon the situation. 


They Don’t Like Our 
Language 


To the Editor: 


I am quoting from a letter received by 
me from one of your subscribers in 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


“Dear Mr. ZuLiow: 


“The reason for this letter is because 
I don’t think you received the reply you 
deserved in answer to your criticism of 
the language used in ‘The Letters You 
Sign’ in the February issue of Amenri- 
can Business. I agree with you heartily, 
ind the explanation in April Amenrt- 
can Busrness in ‘Letters and Comments’ 
that the words used were ‘impressive’ 
ind ‘are widely used by young moderns’ 
is every bit as weak as was the use of 
the words in the first place. In other 
words, to be impressive, must we resort 
to vulgarity or inelegance in speech— 
because Daniel Webster thought so? 

“To put it another way, would the 
editor of American Busrness thank his 
next door neighbor for dumping gar- 
bage over the fence into his garden? 
By the same token why permit anyone 
to dump their mental garbage into the 
garden of our minds? A little old-fash- 
ioned thinking perhaps, but obviously 
more stimulating and ‘impressive.’ ” 

My sending you the copy of the letter 
I received is not intended to start a 
feud. I naturally felt better to find that 
others agree with my way of thinking, 
and I also felt that you might be inter- 
ested in how some of your readers react 
to your articles—M. Zutiow, Zullows’, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Now We Really Are in 
The Dog House 


To the Editor: 


I do not care to subscribe to your 
magazine. Any time you can write such 
bunk and lies, as your article regarding 
Huey Long, I don’t want even to see it 
again.— J. B. Fercuaup, branch manager, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Mr. Fercuaup: We would be very 
much interested in knowing specifically 
what lies were published in our article 
about Huey Long and the new regime in 
Louisiana. Any comments which other 
business men in Louisiana care to make 
on the article which appeared in our 
May issue, “Business Learns a Lesson 
in Louisiana,” would be welcome. 
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“Eyes” for airplanes come from 
Fairchild Aviation Corp., in Ja- 
maica, Long Island. The need for 
these superb aerial cameras has in- 
creased Fairchild’s business over 
2000% in the last 2 years! Now, 
such expansion would cause severe 
“growing pains” in any organiza- 
tion less on its toes than Fairchild. 
The executive staff, responsible for 
this enviable condition, has been 
enlarged only slightly — yet its 
executive capacity has multiplied 
amazingly. How? 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


U. S. ARMY PHOTO 


Making Army Intelligence photos 
from a high altitude —with a Fair- 
child K7C Aerial Camera. 


C. A. Harrison, Vice President, 
credits Ediphone Voice Writing 
for much of this increased accom- 
plishment. Notes, data, specifica- 
tions, Correspondence — written 
work is talked away! Desks are 
cleared for action—minds cleared 
for major matters—waste motion 
and lost time have been cut to the 
minimum ... And Ediphones can 
do the same for you. 








Travel keeps Mr. Harrison (above) away from his office from 2 to 4 days a week — 


“yet,” 


he says, “with my Ediphone I keep caught up.” Mr. Harrison’s secret for 


getting more things done faster is yours for the asking. Phone The Ediphone (your 


city) or write Dept. 


6, address below, for a free demonstration. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. (or) Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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Save Typing Time 
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Typewriting is the basis of every venture of business or country. It records 
everything from a diplomatic note to the specifications for a lock nut. De- 
pend upon the Underwood for the answer to any typing problem. Depend 
upon the Underwood staff for guidance in connection with any unusual 
typing job. 


Save Accounting Time 





Whether you need machine accounting for routine accounts receivable, for 
handling pay rolls or for vital stock record control in a defense industry, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher, with its three complete lines of accounting ma- 
chines, is the matural haven for all your accounting problems. Underwood 
Elliott Fisher maintains a library of machine accounting methods that is 
available for your own accounting organization. 


Underwood Eliott Fisher- 


6 AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Save Figuring Time 


For mass production of important figure facts or for just routine adding and 
figuring, depend upon the Underwood Sundstrand, the 10 key adding-figuring 
machine that provides greater speed and accuracy through greater simplicity. 
There is an Underwood Sundstrand for every figuring purpose. 


Save Personal Time 


Lheres 
Less lime 


Than you Think 


VERY business executive knows the 

menace to efficiency of a big, back- 

log of paper work. He knows that paper 

work controlled, masters the job—that 
uncontrolled, it masters him! 

But how many executives know that 
they can throw certain paper work 
problems into the laps of Underwood 
Elliott Fisher’s staff of office machine 
specialists and receive the benefit of 
years of experience in handling similar 
problems for thousands of industries ? 

This means that the services of this 
nation-wide staff are available to you 
now in connection with any problem 
involving any phase of machine ac- 
counting. It means specialized help on 


/ 


all matters pertaining to machine fig- 
uring and on all questions concerning 
typing production on any scale and for 
any purpose. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher offers this 
service freely and without obligation 
to all manufacturers as part of its ser- 
vice to American Industry. If a mem- 
ber of the Underwood Elliott Fisher 
staff should recommend an Underwood 
Elliott Fisher machine as the answer 
to any problem, executives may be sure 
that the machine is the right one for 
your job. For Underwood Elliott Fisher 
produces typewriters, accounting ma- 
chines and adding-figuring machines 
in a wide variety of models for prac- 


- Speeds the Worlds Business / 
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These days, when an executive's hours run right ‘round the clock, there’s nothing 
like an Underwood Portable for personal typing at home. It helps to get the 
jump on tomorrow's work today. There’s an Underwood Portable in either a 
Standard or Noiseless model for every personal typing need. 


Mister Executive, if I were 
your Secretary I would like to 
take a letter to Underwood Elliott 
Fisher now asking that a repre- 
sentative call concerning your 
ofice machine problems. The aa- 
dress is No. One Park Avenue, 
New York, but there's a Branch 
within reach of your telephone. 


tically every business purpose. Tele- 
phone our nearest Branch or write today. 
There's Less Time Than You Think! 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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E HAVE got to realize, once 
and for all, that we are in 
an emergency—a real, life 
or death emergency and 
not just a make-believe 
one.” Thus spoke Don 
Nelson, director, Division 
of Purchases, before the 
Defense Conference of 
Consumer Goods. He put 
into words what business 
men have reluctantly come 
to realize. War was the 
last thing they wanted. It 
means the disruption of 
markets, the undoing of 
years of patient building 

and planning, and perhaps the crippling of the pri- 
vate enterprise system in America. It means that the 
principal job of business will now be to collect the 
taxes to finance the war effort. It mearis the closing 
of a great many plants to facilitate defense produc- 
tion. It means a lower standard of living for the 
whole country. It is not a pleasant picture for busi- 
ness men to contemplate, but the die has been cast. 
We are engaged in an undeclared war. Our first and 
only job is to win. If we lose, nothing else matters. 
Some of us in business have opposed the present ad- 
ministration. We did everything we could to defeat 
it last November. But the majority voted otherwise. 
With the country at war, there is only one thing 
for any patriotic American business man to do and 
that is to give his whole-hearted support to those 
whom we have chosen to guide America through 
these troubled times. Any other course would mean 
national] suicide and world disaster. 


Committee Government 


What America needs, it seems to me, is a Com- 
mittee to End Committees. Hardly a day goes by 
that business men don’t have the “heat” put on them 
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by customers or friends to contribute to this or that 
scheme for saving the country. There are committees 
to keep us out of war, committees to save our na 
tional honor, and committees for almost everything 
excepting to bring about national unity. All they 
have accomplished so far is to get public opinion in 
this country hopelessly bemuddled. Now anothe: 
danger threatens. Irresponsible members of one of 
these committees are raising the Jewish issue. If you 
will support their committee they will purge the pro- 
fessions and business of the Jews. We can get along 
nicely here in America without that nit-wit propa 
ganda. The issue which confronts this country is 
essentially a military question. Is it to our best inter- 
ests to fight an offensive war now, or to fight a 
defensive war later? Modern weapons of warfare ar: 
essentially weapons of offense. Therefore, the deci 
sion should be made by military experts who have the 
technical information needed. Our national security 
is too important to trust to armchair strategists, 
whose only claim to fame is that they are hooked up 
with some committee. The multiplicity of committees 
in America will save America in just about the same 
way that the multiplicity of political parties “saved” 
France. They will make the Americas safe for Hitler 


Lagging Bond Sales 


If we are to avoid the financial buggy ride we took 
after the last war it behooves us all to pitch in and 
help our Uncle Samuel sell Defense Savings Bonds 
and Stamps. The old Liberty Bond scheme loaded 
up the banks with bonds against which they issued 
currency. It was indirect inflation and laid the foun- 
dation for the depression. The savings bond scheme 
gets the securities out into the hands of investors 
most likely to hold the bonds until maturity. But it 
is doubtful if the present methods used by the 
Treasury to market the bonds will do the job. To 
sell $1,000,000,000 worth of the securities monthly 
to individuals will not be easy unless business puts its 
shoulders to the wheel. The first seventeen days’ sales 
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hit at the rate of $216,845,000, but then they fell 
off. Some companies are concerned about this. 
General Electric has put in a Defense Savings Plan 
to encourage employees to purchase United States 
Savings Bonds. Sales managers are giving stamps 
instead of cash as sales incentives. It is reported 
retailers will sell them over the counter. One company 
will pay part of its dividends in defense stamps. But 
the most practical approach to getting the job done 
would be for employers to inaugurate a plan whereby 
workers earning over $20 a week be required to 
turn back a percentage of their pay, with which the 
company will purchase defense bonds for them. This 
might not set well with shortsighted employees who 
think they can have their cake and eat it too, but, 
if through such a plan, inflation can be held in check 
they would profit most. They would be the principal 
sufferers from inflation. It would also enable them to 
accumulate a financial reserve against the day when 
the pendulum swings back. 


Men Over Forty 


Henry Simler, daddy of the Forty Plus Club idea, 
suggests that we follow up our editorial on the man- 
agement shortage with one which goes to bat for the 
unemployed executive who has rounded the forty 
buoy. The suggestion is good. The company secking 
trained executives would be smart to get in touch 
with the local Plus Forty Club before looking else- 
where. However, the point we wanted to make clear, 
and evidently did not, was that successful manage- 
ment is more than just a collection of capable execu- 
tives. It is rather a group of capable executives, each 
skilled in a function of management, who have worked 
together long enough to produce effectively a total 
result. The “total” is important. In our little organi- 
zation here at Dartnell, for example, the management 
is comprised of a dozen men who have worked to- 
gether upwards of twenty years. Over the years they 
have developed to a high degree the qualities needed 
to round out our organization. Those qualities were 
not always dictated by the functional requirements of 
their job, but rather by the shortcomings of other 
executives with whom they must work. Taken apart 
and put down in as many different organizations they 
might or might not do a job, because the new job 
might call for qualitics they lacked. That is why 
government has changed its views on management— 
why it is now engaging managers in groups used to 
working together, rather than attempting to engage 
practitioners who may be ever so brilliant in their 
field, but unable to dovetail properly into an all-over 
management set-up. 


Full Scale Plans 


The late Lord Salisbury used to advise British 
statesmen always to use large scale maps. There is 
much wisdom in the thought, particularly as applied 
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to business planning. Too many of us make little 
plans. They are too little in their scope—too short in 
their span. We need perspective so that we can think 
over and beyond the little problems of today and set 
up our plans for a three- and even a five-year period. 
To be sure, conditions are uncertain, and it might 
be argued that long-distance planning is futile. Yet, 
isn’t it better to have a plan, even if it needs to be 
revised several times, than to have no plan at all? 
One of the best ways to get the perspective for intelli- 
gent planning is to place ourselves in an atmosphere 
which will stimulate creative thinking. We need to 
get out of the rut that cramps the style of a desk- 
ridden executive. This is fatal to an executive who has 
a large sales interest. More than ever new trails must 
be blazed in selling. These new horizons will be ex- 
plored at the sixth national sales conference of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives to be held 
in Cincinnati at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, June 12, 13, and 14. 
This will be the most important meeting of sales 
executives ever held, coming as it does at a time 
when business men are concerned as to how they will 
get the business they will need, after Herr Hitler’s 
funeral. Plan to attend the Cincinnati conference. 
Any sales executive is welcome. 


A War Opportunity 


Here is an example of what I mean by long-dis- 
tance planning. One of our subscribers, a machine 
tool manufacturer, was in my office last month with 
a problem. His plan was oversold for two years. But 
he didn’t let that throw him. He knew that some time 
the pendulum would swing the other way, and with 
the tremendous expansion of plants to meet defense 
needs, there is going to be a mad scramble for a 
greatly reduced volume of machine tool orders. So 
he had in mind bringing out a line of tools that could 
be sold to the general public through dealers. He 
wanted to invest half of his current profits in build- 
ing up a hard-hitting and well-trained selling organi- 
zation capable of taking the ball and placing it be- 
tween the goal posts when he gave the signal. I com- 
plimented him on his wisdom. “There’s nothing smart 
about it,” he said. “It is just common sense. If I 


can get this plan under way now, so as to be all 


ready and set to go when the lull comes, I'll save 
almost enough in current taxes to pay for the devel- 
opment work.” And he will. Moreover this subscriber 
is doing a patriotic thing. By plowing back current 
profits into development work he is taking out a job 
insurance policy for his employees, and ultimately 
the government will collect more in taxes from him 
than he saves. Best of all Uncle Sam will get the extra 
taxes when he may sorely need them. We had the 
same opportunity in the last war, but only a handful 
of business men were smart enough to take advantage 
of it. We ought to know better this time.—J. C. A. 
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GINAL VACUUM-POWER SHIFT 
BATRA COST 


80% automatic—only 20% 
driver effort. 


You’ll want this car right .? : 
away... . Because it’s first in UNITIZED KNEE-ACTION 
power, first in acceleration, Ra dhchorct ae ae and rear, ond 
first in riding and driving ease, 
among all biggest-selling low- 
priced cars. ... And that’s 
because Chevrolet is the only 
low-priced car with all these 
major features of luxury cars! : 
WHY PAY MORE? WHY ACCEPT LESS? [ieee 
BODY BY FISHER 
Youll Say WITH UNISTEEL CONSTRUCTION AND TURRET TOP 


Concealed Safety-Steps at each door. ''3-couple 


"FIRST BECAUSE ITS FINEST!” Foes 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 


Agen ee i ee 
CHEVROLETS 90-H.P. VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


First in acceleration—first in hill-climbing, among 


td 
TI iF i all biggest-selling low-priced motor cars. 
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Production Short Cuts to 
Speed Defense 





AC Spark Plug Division General Motors breaks a few 
precedents, refines some old processes, and simplifies 
techniques to speed production of machine guns. Here 
for the first time is the story which may carry many 
money-saving ideas for almost any kind of business 





BY BURTON ELLIS 


ee orders are adding 


60,000 new workers to General 
Motors payrolls. Forty GM plants 
are at work on defense production. 
In addition, hundreds of smaller 
plants around the country are 
working on various subcontracts 
given out by GM, and these fac- 
tories in turn are doing their own 
hiring and expanding. Total 
orders already in hand aggregate 
$750,000,000. 

Changing over, within a few 
months, from the peaceful produc- 
tion of motor cars and accessories 
to such warlike things as wings 
and motors for fighting planes and 
machine guns, without interrupt- 
ing the normal flow of work, is a 
weird and fascinating story that 
General Motors some day will be 
able to tell. The story is too long 
to even hint at here. For clarity’s 
sake it may help to explain some 
of the problems in one small 
corner of the General Motors set- 
up, in this article for readers of 
AMERICAN Business. 

The AC Spark Plug Division of 
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General Motors Corporation, lo- 
cated in Flint, Michigan, is one 
of four units of the company en- 
gaged in making machine guns of 
types that have proved effective 
and versatile on tanks and bombers 
and fighting planes. (A British 
Hurricane fighter mounts a num- 
ber of such guns, each capable of 
firing several hundred cartridges 
a minute.) 

AC’s output is entirely 50- 
caliber guns of two types: One 
with a light barrel, the other with 
a heavy barrel. The heavy barrel 
type has 285 separate parts. The 
light barrel type has 265 separate 
parts, and about 200 parts are the 
same for both guns. Each part re- 
quires an average of between 
twenty and thirty machine opera- 
tions before it is finished and ready 
for assembly. 

When the contract was signed, 
AC started work by sending key 
executives to various factories such 
as Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 
facturing Company, and to lead- 
ing machine toolmakers, such as 


Pratt and Whitney Division, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 
These key men made notes and 
helped to build up a huge text- 
book of operations. Executives 
also visited various Ordnance De- 
partment arsenals: Frankford 
(Pennsylvania), Rock Island (Illi- 
nois), and Springfield (Massa- 
chusetts). 

AC adopted what may have 
been new tactics. It admitted it 
knew nothing about making even 
one machine gun, let alone thou- 
sands. It admitted that the War 
Department knew a great deal 
about the subject. 

“What kind of machines do you 
use for drilling these gun barrels?” 
these men asked. 

The procedure was different 
from the way automobile manufac- 
turers drill a hole through a crank 
shaft and connecting rods to carry 
oil to bearings and pistons. As the 
Army’s methods had produced 
good guns in the past, AC was 
willing to learn the way they went 
to work to build a machine gun. 

At Rock Island Arsenal the 
Ordnance Department of the Army 
had dozens, yes hundreds, of vari- 
ous gun-building machines, crowd- 
ed into neat military rows. The 
machines had been moved there 
after the World War. They were 
protected by a thick layer of cos- 
moline, plus twenty-four years of 
soot and dust. 

“Can’t we have some of these 
machines to work with?” said AC, 
and got a representative assort- 
ment of machines. 

A pilot crew of eight AC fore- 
men literally crawled inside of 
those greasy old machines and 
thought their way out. They took 
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Specially trained men check handscrew 
set-up on machine gun trunion block 


the machines apart, scraped and 
cleaned them, put on safety guards 
and motor drives instead of the 
old shaft drives. They figured out 
what these machines were designed 
to do, and in many cases trued up 
the gears and replaced worn parts 
so they would operate more ex- 
actly. Then they painted these 
aged machines so they looked like 
new and put them to work. 

The six months spent in as- 
sembling and disassembling these 
early machines enabled new AC 
workers to have a better knowl- 
edge of machine tools. AC figures 
it saved the government at least 
half a million dollars on tooling 
up. 

AC adopted a motto: “When in 
doubt, do it anyway!” AC men 
may sometimes have thought a job 
might be done a different way—as 
perhaps it could; but they. gave 
the Army’s idea a fair trial. The 
immediate job, after all, was to 
produce machine guns that would 
pass inspection and hold up in 
service. The factory was not per- 
mitted to redesign the gun. That 
violated a serious principle of 
automotive work, where the effort 
is constantly to simplify and 
modernize and improve. But the 
Browning machine guns made now 
must be interchangeable with guns 
made earlier. 

One question AC asked: “Do 
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This man is performing a precision op- 
eration on gun barrels in the AC plant 


you want a pretty gun?” “It 
doesn’t have to be pretty,” an- 
swered the War Department offi- 
cials. “Give us production!” That 
reduced the necessity of a lot of 
polishing. But AC found it un- 
necessary to turn out an ugly 
product. In fact, because a ma- 
chine gun is frequently taken apart 
and inspected inside and out, there 
is an undoubted lift to the morale 
if the guns look workmanlike, even 
in unimportant places. So AC 
makes its Browning machine guns 
as neat and handsome as the sam- 
ple, although all shiny parts are 
given a dull black finish called 
Parkerizing, which is preferred in 
military work because it does not 
reflect the sunlight. 

The Army suggested a time- 
and-money-saving change. It has 
always been a tradition in gun 
shops that pieces had to be filed. 
Rough edges are filed round and 
smooth, rough corners rounded 
off. In a shop making only a few 
hundred weapons a month, this fil- 
ing is not too much of a problem, 
especially if you have trained men 
to do it. But this job couldn’t wait 
for such a slow operation. 

“We have tried,” said Army offi- 
cials, “tumbling small steel parts 
in rubber-lined cylinders contain- 
ing buckshot and oil, to take off 
the burrs and rough corners.” So 
AC carried on the development and 


Inspecting finished machine gun bar- 
rels for the Army before final assembly 


brought in some of these tumblers. 
The time saved is tremendous. 

The first eight men put to work 
to learn the operation of these new 
machines trained sixty other fore- 
men and set-up men, and these in 
turn trained still others. As fast as 
further equipment arrived and was 
uncrated, new workmen were ready 
to be put to work. AC contem- 
plates an eventual force of 1,300 
machines and 3,500 workers, of 
which about 40 per cent will be 
girls. 

AC has done some experimenting 
and developing, even while keeping 
both feet firmly on the ground. The 
procedure is to do the job the old 
way, because that gets certain re- 
sults; but also to get heads to- 
gether with the Army and try out 
some new ideas. For instance, gun 
barrels have traditionally been 
bored in a horizontal position, one 
at a time. A new machine does this 
vertically, with a stream of oil 
under pressure that brings down 
the chips promptly, and six bar- 
rels can be bored at one time! Im- 
provements like that, which do not 
affect quality, are welcomed by the 
Army. After all, the nation has a 
tremendous rearming job to do, 
and do now! 

It is tremendously important 
that the chamber receiving the 
shell be the correct size and be ab- 
solutely true and smooth. If there 
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is the slightest blemish there, the 
brass shell casing will flow into 
that spot and you won’t be able to 
eject the empty shell. Smoothing 
out this shell chamber is a careful 
operation. By gouging out ap- 
proximately enough on a less com- 
plicated machine first, AC saves 
time for the more careful work- 
men and saves costly drills, too. 
AC found other ways that the 
skill and experience derived from 
years of automotive manufacture 
help to expedite the grim task of 
turning out munitions of war. 


An important step that will 
permanently speed up production 
and make the breaking-in of new 
help simple was to break down each 
task into simple parts. A set-up 
man inserts the necessary jigs or 
dies; hangs up a job card which 
names the operation and explains 
what tools and what gauges are to 
be used. Each step is listed in order. 
All the gauges required for that 
operation are hung up under the 
card, and a diagram on the card 
indicates just where to apply them 
on the part being machined. All the 


Here is a man working on a drill press set up on machine gun trunion block. 
Notice the printed instructions hung up on the machine for careful guidance 


Grouping operations together so 
you get a flow of work and no 
criss-crossing is simple, but simple 
things call for planning. The intel- 
ligent use of conveyors saves steps 
and reduces risks of straining and 
accidents. A delicate electric mag- 
net “inspects” each piece of bar 
steel and indicates quickly any 
piece having a crack or hidden 
flaw. It is not necessary to wait 
till the bar is made into a finished 
gun barrel worth $25 or more, 
and then find it is defective; the 
small per cent of unusable bars 
are rejected right at the start. 
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tools the workman will need are 
placed conveniently at hand. To 
save any possible forgetfulness on 
the workman’s master 
part, showing the completed opera- 
tion, is also hung on the rack. All 
the workman has to do is to follow 


part, a 


the sample! 

Workmen have to 
measure with calipers or microme- 
ters. Everything is done with 
gauges, which are numbered and, 
of course, are continually being 
inspected and checked. AC now has 
1,600 machine tools, over 5,000 
tools, and 2,000 


here don’t 


gauges. Inci- 


dentally, when it was necessary re- 
cently to order in some additional 
machine tools and the firm that is 
headquarters for the whole country 
was oversold for months, AC ob- 
tained blank steel castings and let 
a small machine shop in Saginaw, 
Michigan, build the machines. The 
Saginaw plant had to develop its 
own patterns and dies, but it got 
going in an amazingly short time. 
It was a good example of sublet- 
ting a contract to a little fellow 
and getting speedy results. 
Obviously it is a difficult matter 
for a manufacturer of a_ small 
product, such as spark plugs— 
and many hundreds of thousands of 
them a day—to add the extra re- 
sponsibility of a new large product 
in an entirely new field, such as 
machine guns. Extra parts are 
called for in profusion; each ten 
guns carry five or six extra 
barrels, extra bolts, and so on. The 
parts alone run to a couple of 
hundred each gun. 
Every part must be interchange- 
able. Not only that, but changing 
over must be simple enough so that 


dollars for 


men can do it in camp, or in a 
machine shop somewhere actually 
under fire. The guns themselves 
must be sturdy enough to with- 
stand the terrific impact of several 
hundred shots a minute, with all 
the frictional heat thus generated. 
Even the oil in the hydraulic 
cylinder which absorbs the jolt is 
a special instrument oil. Opening 
or closing small holes or ports in 
the piston speeds up or retards the 
firing of the gun. 

Getting into production was a 
job. AC solved this, not by moving 
a few lonesome pieces of machinery 
into an empty loft building and 
leaving them to rattle around 
loose, but by spotting its muni- 
tions machines right in its most 
efficient factory building. Many in 
fact were bolted down in the engi- 
neering laboratory. As fast as 
other tool machines arrived, pres- 
ent equipment was moved out. By 
May 1 AC was ready to vacate its 
Industrial Avenue plant entirely to 
machine guns, (Continued on page 50) 
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Will Britain Lose the Fight 


For the Mediterranean? 





The present fight for the Mediterranean brings a new 
phase to the war and spotlights the possibility of a 
longer war than any of the experts anticipated. But 
the fight for Crete is not a rehearsal for the battle 
of Britain, which appears to have been postponed 





BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


‘Civilian industries must 
plan for a period of years, 
not months, to get along 
on much less than their 
normal requirements,”’ 
says Philip D. Reed, Gen- 
eral Electric chairman. 
Mr. Reed thinks that 
prime emphasis will be 
placed on military pro- 
duction for five years or 
more. He urges that busi- 
ness accept that fact, and 
asks nonmilitary indus- 
tries to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions and 
undertake the great task 
of reaching maximum 
production for civilian 
needs without interfer- 
ence with defense. 


Dr. Palyi’s analysis of the 
situation on the Mediter- 
ranean basin indicates 
that there may be a much 
longer war than we once 
expected. Business men 
must look ahead and plan 
for the many surprises 
this war is bringing daily 
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HE battle still in process (when 

these lines go to press) on the 
island of Crete is, of course, only 
a small phase of the large struggle 
for supremacy in the Middle East 
and beyond. But in intensity and 
sacrifices, it has outgrown the di- 
mensions of a purely local contest 
and, therefore, raises questions of 
great significance. 

The general expectation was 
that decisive action might be at- 
tempted this summer in the Battle 
of England—by blockading her 
sea lanes and simultaneously bomb- 
ing the country into submission. 
Or that the Germans might fight 
their way through Turkey and roll 
up the middle eastern front by a 
vast pincer move supported by 
minor attacks via Libya and per- 
haps also French North Africa, 
possibly with Russia’s active par- 
ticipation in the looting. 

But this most unconventional of 
all wars again took a surprising 
turn, upsetting all calculations. Or 
so it seems; a closer view of the 
underlying problems and implica- 
tions may permit a less sensational, 
but better balanced, outlook. 

Britain herself must be subdued 
if Germany should win the war. 
The most significant single aspect 
of the Mediterranean battle is the 


negative one—that the Germans 
pay so little “attention” to the 
British Isles. The first two months 
of the spring have already passed 
without seeing the kind of sus- 
tained, “vicious,” and wholesale 
air attacks which might break 
Britain’s resistance, physical and 
moral. She literally enjoys a res- 
pite, permitting the completion of 
her defenses and the maintenance 
of her full-fledged war production. 
Obviously, this is a course un- 
favorable to German interests 
which call for an early knock-out 
blow—before American and Do- 
minion aid might turn the tide. Ob- 
viously, very weighty considera- 
tions must be at stake to induce 
the German war management to a 
course which gives Britain such ad- 
vantages. 

The acquisition of Crete as a 
goal in itself cannot offer a satis- 
factory explanation. The potential 
prestige results admitted, does 
Hitler need such a comparatively 
minor success to maintain his 
prestige at home or abroad? And 
is the prestige again worth the 
candle, in view of the actual “cost” 
as well as the loss of several weeks 
in dealing with the British Isles? 
The theory that Crete may be an 
invasion rehearsal is equally ama- 
teurish: The Germans had plenty 
of parachute rehearsals, and the 
conditions of Crete are thoroughly 
different from those of Britain. 

A more rational assumption 
contends that the Germans need 
Crete so as to block completely the 
entrance to the Dardanelles and to 
eliminate potential British aid to 
Turkey. But the Dardanelles are 
already blocked through the con- 
trol of the many small isles nearby 
(Crete is 200 miles away) and es- 
pecially by the overwhelming 
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power of German land forces at 
Turkey’s western frontier. As to 
British aid to Turkey, it could be 
more conveniently provided by way 
of Cyprus or Syria or possibly 
even Iraq. 

Another rational explanation 
would be either that the Germans 
intended to “trap” the Mediter- 
ranean fleet (the occupation of 
Crete itself being unessential) or 
else that they expect to use Crete 
as a stepping stone to the east and 
south. The first reason sounds like 
an ad hoc rationalization, with 
ittle basis in the facts; if there is 
a trap, the British can always 
evade it at the price of sacrificing 
Crete and its garrison. But they 
had to defend it, of course, if it is 
. vital outpost protecting the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Is it, then, 
vital enough to determine the con- 
trol of that sea and possibly even 
the fate of Egypt and Palestine? 

The answer is definitely in the 
negative. True, Crete is about 70 
miles nearer to Egypt than the 
southern-most tip of the Greek 
mainland, but not nearer than the 
Italian-owned Dodecanese Islands. 
The latter are actually closer to 
Alexandria, the Suez Canal, and 
especially to Cyprus. And these 
eventual objectives of German air 
attack still remain, even from 
Crete, from 300 to 400 miles away 
—far enough to exclude practi- 
cally the possibility of an air-borne 
invasion, 

Moreover, Crete is (or was) a 
mere outpost in the chain of Brit- 
ish near-eastern fortifications and 
bases. Egypt, Cyprus, and Pales- 
tine are naturally far better equip- 
ped for defense, and far more easily 
defended. Crete’s conquest would 
mean little cr nothing as prospect 
for being repeated. In terms of 
territorial expansion, Crete is 
Crete, and nothing more. 

Of course, its possession would 
shorten substantially the British 
aerial and naval radius of action, 
and lengthen (less than propor- 
tionately) the Axis radius. It 
would mean greater freedom to 
German planes and Italian men-of- 
war to roam the Eastern Mediter- 
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ranean and to harass the enemy, 
but the advantage would not 
amount to much more than bigger 
and better harassing, an advan- 
tage gained at a heavy price. 

A glance at the map ought to 
be sufficient to clarify the geo- 
graphic issue. The possession of all 
Greek isles does not facilitate sub- 
stantially either the interruption of 
Britain’s 
Egypt or the supply of Axis forces 
in Libya. In both respects, Sicily 
is the real base, and Malta, the 
real obstacle. In every respect, 
Crete is a sideline, and no more. 


communication with 


In itself seemingly unimportant, 
the conquest of Crete appears in a 
different light if looked upon in a 
broader context. 

To begin with, it is important 
that the German forces can quit 
Greece and Bulgaria without need- 
ing better than second-rate gar- 
risons. With no air base within 
some 700 miles, the British cannot 
do much harm to Rumanian oil. 
The German control of the Bal- 
kans as a whole is certainly safer, 
the more distant the British power. 

Even more important (from the 
Axis point of view) are the ag- 
gressive implications. The conquest 
of Crete may not shift the control 
of the Mediterranean, but it cer- 
tainly adds to Britain’s troubles in 


that region. She will have to use 
more ships and more planes there, 
and may have more losses in both. 
Her recent losses in naval units 
have been already the heaviest 
since Norway. And she may have 
more difficulty to hold the pre- 
carious loyalty of some Islamic 
countries. 

In other words, Germany may 
not have accomplished anything 
very vital for the determination of 
the war, and yet she must be 
credited (if Crete falls definitely) 
with a substantial success, worth 
substantial sacrifices. She may not 
have acquired a “stepping stone,” 
but she managed to throw a stone, 
and a heavy one, at her enemy. It 
is part of the general strategy 
against the communication center 
of the British Empire—the area 
around the Suez Canal. The drive 
against General Wavell in Cyren- 
aica, the fostering of the Mesopo- 
tamian conflict, the infiltration into 
Syria, the fomenting of unrest all 
around the Arab world, are other 
moves in the same direction. 

None of them is vital or decisive 
per se. Together, they represent a 
great danger to Britain’s power 
in the Middle East, with the added 
continuous threat that more of it 
is to come. Apparently, all odds 
are in favor of Britain in that 


Should the Axis use French North Africa, it would be difficult for English bases 
in Malta and Gibraltar to stop communication between Tunis and Sicily 
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region. She controls the sea, which 
permits her to bring in armies and 
supplies, hazardous as the route 
may be. She can interrupt most of 
the sea-borne communication with 
Libya and all of it with Syria. 
Turkey, Palestine, Transjordania, 
and official Egypt are her friends. 

Yet, her position in that region 
is by no means secure, due to the 
combination of the adverse cir- 
cumstances. One is the potential 
military threat from the French 
North African colonies, less than 
100 miles from Italy. The British 
navy and air force, based on Malta 
and Gibraltar, could not entirely 
eliminate the communication be- 
tween Sicily and Tunis, if the 
French should choose to reopen it. 

The Germans, in turn, are avail- 
able anywhere, at any time, in su- 
perior strength and power. This is 
the second major element of poten- 
tial British weakness in the Medi- 
terranean. The Germans shift their 
main forces, unexpectedly from 
one end of their new empire to the 
other. The British are not only 
unequal to these forces (except on 
the sea) but are also badly ham- 
pered through the German unex- 
pectedness. While a vast British 
army and air force wait for at- 
tack in the home country, the 
Germans concentrate on a target 
1,000 miles away from England. 


They have their best men and 
equipment on the spot, while the 
British keep theirs as inactive on- 
lookers. The Germans possess not 
only the superior land and air 
force, but are superior in the mo- 
bility of that force as well. 

The third source of danger to 
the British position in the Middle 
East is, of course, the Russian 
enigma. There is no sign so far 
that Russia might join Germany 
more than in a passive fashion, and 
President Roosevelt’s speech of 
May 27, virtually announcing 
America’s readiness to support 
Britain at any price, will go a long 
way toward discouraging Russian 
ambitions, if any, to fight for 
Hitler. But on the other hand, a 
desperate Nazi regime may go a 
long way in concessions to Russia, 
and the ups and downs on the bat- 
tle field may influence the Soviet. 

Of course, a German conquest 
of the Eastern Mediterranean 
region would have portentous con- 
sequences. Egypt alone normally 
exports more raw cotton than 
Germany needs for import. Meso- 
potamia’s oil production would 
duplicate that of Rumania and 
could be further increased. Be- 
tween them, the Middle Eastern 
countries, from Tunis to Iran and 
Turkey, would go a long way in 
supplying the continent’ with 


fruits, vegetables, and partly also 
cereals. Germany’s position in 
eastern Europe would become in- 
vulnerable and Turkey, surround- 
ed by Nazi troops from the west 
and from the south, would not be 
likely to resist long the temptation 
to join the “New Order.” No 
doubt, a victorious Hitler would 
also find strong support among 
Arab elements and with or without 
Russian participation would repre- 
sent an actual menace to India as 
well as to Africa. 

In short, the British Empire has 
to prevent Germany from getting 
a foothold in Palestine and Iraq, 
or even in the North African col 
onies of France, because of the 
terrific threat such a foothold 
would represent, and because it 
would enable Germany to carry on 
the war very much longer. But it 
still would not end the war with a 
German victory. 

If the Germans do not succeed 
in accomplishing the improbable, 
namely, the conquest of the Middl 
East, all their efforts in that area 
will amount to no more than tacti- 
cal advantages in harassing the 
British to the point of displacing 
forces from their main bases in 
England, and weakening her home 
resistance. But the time “wasted” 
in achieving these advantages may 
be decisive for the final outcome. 





Runaway Prices 


ONALD M. NELSON, director 
of the Office of Production 
Management’s purchasing division, 
told the Association of Purchasing 
Agents in convention at Chicago, 
that uncontrollable elements in the 
business structure are shaping up 
for a “runaway” price situation 
in spite of the efforts of Mr. Hen- 
derson and his group. “Just as our 
division of purchases,” he said, 
“is determined to do all it can to 
prevent unjustifiable increases in 
price, so I think that you as pur- 
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Not Far Away 


chasing agents must grimly de- 
termine to do all that you can 
along the same line. If either one 
of us gets discouraged and loses 
heart, price spiraling is certain. 
“Prices don’t rise,” he declared, 
“they are raised. We have got to 
see that our productive capacity 
must be expanded to the utmost 
possible limit even though we may 
not have the slightest idea how 
that capacity can be used profit- 
ably after the defense program is 
finished. We need that capacity so 


badly that the problem of its fu 
ture use simply has to wait. 

“Civilian life should be kepi 
going as much as possible during 
the emergency, and we shouldn’t 
don sackclothes and ashes if it 
isn’t necessary,” Mr. Nelson said, 
“but there is definite need for a 
curb on the natural tendency to 
hoard goods.” The government 
may be obliged to ask holders of 
large stocks of zinc and mica t: 
give up some of their supplies, h 
intimated. 
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R. A, president of B company, 

was very much perplexed. He 
read the letter he had received 
from his star salesman: “When I 
told N that we would want 35 
cents for the number 101, he just 
laughed. ‘Z company,’ he said, ‘is 
asking 27 cents for the very same 
item.” I tried all the usual well- 
tested sales arguments prescribed 
for just such situations, but I was 
licked before I started. I know Z 
makes a quality product and I 
can’t understand why we should 
be quoting 35 cents as against 


their 27 cents. Will you please 


check into it and advise me soon, 
is I know that until you meet the 
27-cent price, there is no chance of 
obtaining N’s business, or, for that 
matter, anyone else’s on this par- 
ticular number. Incidentally, our 
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price of 20 cents for the number 
202 seems to be right, but N told 
me that he wouldn’t buy unless he 
get the number 101 at the 


can g 
right price, to go with it.” 

Mr. A laid down the letter and 
turned to his cost accountant, 
“Let’s go over those figures again. 
Take number 101 first.” 

Then they checked these figures. 

Material ......... Se 

SE ahthaneesiiaseaieesaan, aa 


Total = ee vece® he 
Overhead and provision for 
profit, 200 per cent of labor 


Selling price 


Mr. A addressed his purchasing 
agent, “How about material costs?” 

“Ninety per cent of the cost is 
made up of standard fixed price 
materials. I am definitely certain 
that we are paying no more for 
any of the items than Z company.” 

“I am inclined to agree with 
you,” and Mr. A turned to his 
production manager. “What about 
the direct labor?” 

“Our most modern equipment is 
being utilized on these particular 
operations and our standards have 
been set very high. From my per- 
sonal knowledge of Z’s equipment 
and methods, I don’t see how in the 
world he could produce the item 
more economically than we can.” 

“We occupy a more predomi- 
nant position in the trade than 
does Z. Our volume is higher, our 
purchasing power greater. We 
have more modern equipment and 
utilize more efficient methods. I 
don’t think it possible that Z can 
buy his raw material for less than 
we do or that he can produce the 
item any cheaper than we can. His 
overhead costs are probably smal- 
ler than ours, but certainly not 


By J. M. ROBINS 


Yankee Metal Products Corporation, Norwalk, Connecticut 


When a Competitor Quotes 
A Lower Price 


enough to account for an 8-cent 
difference in the selling price. On 
the other hand, examine the num- 
ber 202. The material cost is 12 
cents, direct labor 2 cents, making 
a total of 14 cents. Adding 200 
per cent of the direct labor to that 
cost gives us a selling price of 18 
cents. We quote 20 cents and seem 
to be under Z’s figure. How can 
vou account for it?” 

Mr. A’s associate, Mr. B, who 
was silent up to now, spoke. “The 
difference must lie in the 200 per 
cent which we add. We do not 
know just how Z computes his 
overhead and what basis he uses 
for arriving at his selling price. 
I am just as certain as the rest of 
you that Z’s material and labor 
costs must be at least as high as 
our own. The differential in price 
must, therefore, be an arithmetical 
one. For years, I have tried to 
learn just what is the correct 
method of computing selling prices 
and—don’t be shocked, gentlemen, 
this comes from much practical 
experience—I am convinced that 
all cost figures and all cost bases 
to the contrary, our selling price 
is ultimately determined by the 
prices our competitors quote.” 

To which Mr. A added, “A 27- 
cent selling price leaves 12 cents 
over and above our cost of material 
and labor. Twelve cents does not 
represent the 200 per cent over- 
head figure that we like to add, but 
for that matter, it hasn’t always 
been possible to get it.” 

Up spoke the cost accountant. 
“T don’t like it. I agree with those 
who point out that disaster lies 
ahead for the merchant or manu- 
facturer who runs his business with 
one eye on his competitor. Over 
head expenses are as much a part 
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Things to Do When the 
Plant Is Oversold 


BY JOHN GARTH 





Here is an impassioned plea from a harassed consumer 
for somebody to build that better mousetrap, to 
create jar closures which are easy to open, and to 
put the research department at work on a cock- 
tail shaker which is not also a portable shower bath 





OT that 1 am a toper or any- 
thing like it, but there are 
three alleged cocktail shakers in 
my home. None of them is any 
good. One, the biggest fellow, has 
a loose top and when you shake it, 
it leaks and leaks badly. I sent it 
back the first time I tried it. The 
store returned it, claiming it was 
repaired so that it was leakless. It 
still leaked. Somehow I never got 
around to returning it again. Then 
there is old number two. You just 
can’t pour out of it without drib- 
bling. It leaks, too. Number three, 
by far the cheapest, plainest, and 
smallest of the lot, doesn’t leak, 
but you can’t pour out of it un- 
less you take off the top, and when 
the top is cold, as it always is 
after shaking, you can’t remove 
it. So we’ve retired it, too. 
There’s a market for a real 
cocktail shaker that works—even 
if only for the gift market. I have 
decided that no man in his right 
mind ever buys a cocktail shaker 
for his own use, but you have to 
buy them for gifts occasionally. 
That’s opportunity number one 
for some manufacturer who can 
invent, make, and market a work- 
able, cuss-proof cocktail shaker. 
Any manufacturer who thinks 
of the future and is not blinded by 
the current mails swollen, like a 
spring freshet, with orders ought 
to put all the spare brain power 


in his plant to improving his prod 
uct. Every improvement, no mat- 
ter how trifling it appears, will 
help in the days to come when wi 
have to go back to selling onc: 
more. 

Suppose we look around the 
house. The kitchen chairs hav: 
come apart again, after a siege of 
winter dryness. Come to think of 
it there have been three sets of 
kitchen chairs in my home since | 
acquired—well call it responsibili 
ties, if you will. All of them hav 
an occupational disease. They 
can’t stand winter apartment 
warmth. The glue just disappears. 
One of these days some furnitur: 
man will invent a way to put in the 
rungs in a kitchen chair so they 
will stay. He’ll sell them by th: 
trainload when he does. 

And so long as we are in th 
kitchen, a look at the refrigerato: 
is indicated. Ours, one of the best 
known makes, has trick doors 
which come open as if they wer 
haunted by some penned-in spook. 
Shut one door and the other flies 
open. The spring is too weak. In 
the same kitchen are (1) an elec 
tric coffee maker with a glass bow! 
—the lip chipped so easily we 
bought three replacement bowls 
and then gave up; (2) an electric 
coffee gadget which makes coff: 
that tastes of the metal; (3) 
plain drip outfit, so clumsy th 
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top falls off every other morning 
en the first cup is poured; (4) 
other drip coffee gadget which 
» maid has never learned to as- 
semble. Despite several thousand 
wwieties of coffee gadgets, we 
-an’t find one that is practical. 
This was true of toasters until we 
ught a McGraw Toastmaster. 
With portable typewriters this 
poor scribe has earned a living for 
more than twenty years. I have 
tried every American make. Not 
one of them has a ribbon reversing 
mechanism which behaves in a 
gentlemanly fashion. Great field 
here for product improvement! 
This writer is a tough-looking 
mug and has often been mistaken 
for (1) a flat foot in plain clothes, 
(2) a house detective, (3) a mem- 
ber of Al Capone’s gang. To pui 
it mildly I am no physical weak- 
ling. Despite this, I am left weak 
and exhausted and more than a 
ttle punch drunk before I succeed 
in opening bottles, jars, jugs, and 
other food containers which the 
cook and the lady who wonders 
why dinner meetings of executives 
always last until after midnight 
have brought me after they have 
given up trying to open them. I 
often wonder what women who live 
alone do about removing “clo- 
sures” from food containers. I con- 
fess many of these devices leave 
me wondering if I ought to apply 
to the old soldiers’ home for ad- 
mittance. Oh yes, I know there are 
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a thousand and one closures de- 
signed for easy opening. But I find 
few of them. Most of them require 
the skill of a Jimmy Valentine to 
open. 

I have owned at least six auto- 
mobiles with wonderfully designed 
clocks on the instrument panels. 
Not one of these clocks has ever 
worked more than three months. Is 
this another field for the great 
American inventor? 

A week ago I spent a night in 
the best hotel in a city in the hun- 
dred thousand group. The room 
had four windows, and I paid 
$5.00 for a night’s lodging. Each 
window beat a tatoo of its own. I 
spent half the night stuffing paper 
match books into those windows to 
stop the rattles. I ran out of 
match books and then used up the 
supply of blotters, stationery, en- 
velopes, and telegraph blanks, to 
say nothing of a couple of laun- 
dry slip pads, before I had stop- 
ped that parody on the “Wood- 
pecker Song.” There ought to be 
some way to prevent a window 
from rattling away the last chance 
for sleep. Yet how many windows 
past their first birthday do not 
rattle? Maybe a 10-cent device 
would do the work. Anyway here’s 
a great field for invention and 
manufacture it seems to me. 

Speaking of match books. Al- 
most everybody old enough to be 
reading a staid business journal 
such as this one remembers when 


paper matches were just no good. 
But they have been improved until 
they are well nigh perfect today. 

The hardware on much furni- 
ture could stand considerable im- 
provement. The drawer pulls on 
some furniture are little rings, 
delicately suspended. In a house 
which vibrates, these drawer pulls 
often set up a chatter at night 
which would make Jan Krupa, the 
famous drummer boy, green-eyed 
with jealousy. 

It may be a manufacturing im- 
possibility, but there’s a vast mar- 
ket awaiting a paste jar, glue pot, 
and rubber cement container which 
has some kind of inside lip to 
aid in draining or wiping the 
brush, and to keep the glue inside 
the jar or pot and off the out- 
side. And another thing. All 
paste and rubber cement brushes 
with which we are familiar are 
round. When the telephone rings 
and we put them down on a desk 
they roll and roll and roll, leaving 
a trail of sticky damage across 
the desk which requires the pa- 
tience of Job to repair. Of course, 
we know that they must be round 
to screw on, but it would seem 
easy enough to solder on a rest 
or a stop of some kind to prevent 
rolling. 

That none of these ideas is 
wholly worthless is proved by a 


number of companies which have 


made tremendous successes in 


manufacturing (Continued on page 47) 
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Top Management in 
Shirt Sleeves 


BY M. G. HEUER 


HERE are two ways to deal 
with employ One is to con- 
cede as little as possible when em- 
ployees make demands. The other 
is to anticipate demands where 
possible, and to deal with demands, 
when made, quickly and concede as 
much as possible. 

One company which has found 
it profitable to follow the latter 
principle is the Falk Corporation, 
Milwaukee. Three features of the 
Falk employee relations program 
are especially worth stud ying—not 
that they are especially new or 
unusual, but because of the care- 
ful way in which the plans and 
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methods in use are administered. 
The first part of this company’s 
plan is its job classification sys 
tem, worked out by the executives 
and plant foremen in a form so 
that any employee can understand 
it. It is open to the inspection of 
any employee in the plant. 
Another feature is the compre- 
hensive sports and hobbies pro- 
gram which permits workers to find 
the relaxation they need to do top- 
notch work, 
with employees working in other 


to get acquainted 


departments of the company, and 
to feel pride in being associated 
with the Falk Corporation. 





Despite the fact that the Falk Corporatio 
sell for some $15,000,000 a year, and emplo 
ployee in this large organization is privileg 
Falk at any time there is something both 


The third part of the Falk em 
ployee relations program is 
comprehensive advertising can 
paign designed to reach all prese: 
and potential workers of the c 
pany. Advertisements in co 
munity newspapers point out t! 
there’s no age limit at Falk’s, t! 
more than half of the employ 
are over forty and more than 
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dozen over seventy years of age, 
and that the company still hires 
men over fifty (last year a man 


hired). 


Newspaper readers also learn that 


seventy years old was 


the average Falk employee has a 


service record of eleven years, 


t! 
dip its flag when any employee 


it it is the company’s policy to 


dies, and that it’s the man, not his 
jeb, who counts with the company. 
R prints of these ads are enclosed 
in all personal mail sent out by the 
company and are posted in the re- 
ception room of the plant, so that 
contact 


everyone who comes in 


with the company knows how it 








orporatid 
nd emplo 
s privileg 
ing both 


vers 50 acres of land, produces goods which 
X00 men working three shifts, each em- 
talk frankly to Personnel Manager Richard 
ghim or he has a suggestion to make 


feels about and treats its workers. 


:o The policy of giving every 
ace worker a sense of personal secur- 
sin ity dates back to the company’s 
com founder, Herman W. Falk, who 
co started operations in 1890, in a 
that little shed still standing on the 
h 50-acre site now occupied by the 
<i plant. That first machine shop has 
Aan a 


grown to a company with a busi- 
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ness volume of $15,000,000, sup 
plying gears for navy cruisers and 
making “‘speed reducers” for steel 
mills and other large commercial 
plants. The company is working on 
a three-shift program to take care 
of defense orders and regular busi 
ness, but the warm friendliness be 
tween employers and workers has 
never been lost. 

Falk believes not in high-hat re 
lationships between employer and 
employees, but in shirt-sleeve re 
lationships which get right down to 
earth. Today twenty-eight year 
old Richard S. Falk, director of 
employment and employee rela 
tions, is the spark plug of the 
“humanizing program” his fore 
bears initiated. “Dick,” as the men 
call him, is available to any one 
of the 2,000 employees at any time 
and hears and mediates all com 
plaints. 

There is no union bargaining for 
employees in the Falk Corporation. 
Workers, however, are not back 
ward about stating their criti 
cisms, troubles, and aims to young 
Falk, every one of which is given 
careful consideration and prompt 
action. 

The other day Jim, a worker on 
one of the easier machines, stopped 
at Mr. Falk’s desk to complain 
about his low rate of pay for the 
Falk 


pulled out the job rating scale and 


work he was doing. Mr. 
let Jim rate himself, before going 
into a discussion of the case. 

On this scale every job in the 
plant is analyzed, according to a 
system used in many of the big 
metal trade plants in the country. 
Rates are based on actual training 
and responsibilities involved in 
each job, in their relation to every 
other job in the plant. 

The scale permits a gradation 
of wages to take care of fair, aver- 
age, and superior work on each 
machine. Jim discovered that he 
was getting top pay for the par- 
ticular job he was doing. He was 
advised that he was in line for a 
job requiring greater skill as soon 
as such a vacancy occurred. His 
preferences were on record in the 


personnel manager’s file, so that 


he could be moved into the depart 
ment which interested him most as 
soon as a move was possible. Jim 
went away satisfied with the treat- 
ment he had received, and no hard 
feelings were created on either side. 
“We figure it out this way,” 
said Mr. Falk. “If one man in the 
plant feels that we have not 
treated him squarely, we might 
just as well go out and tell the 
they'll all 

find out about it anyhow. So far 


whole gang, because 
we’ve been able to eliminate about 
99 per cent of the grievances that 
come up, most of which are based 
on the feeling of being treated 
differently from fellow workers.” 

Take the matter of overtime, for 
instance. It can easily happen 
when two men work on the same 
machine, that one man will com- 
plain that he’s getting less for 
overtime than the other. Investiga 
tion will show that one is called 
on Sunday overtime jobs, and the 
other fellow gets called only week 
days. The management admits the 
slip-up and reallocates the over- 
time so that the one worker can 
catch up on overtime pay in the 
course of weeks or months. Men 
will see the point, if a mistake is 
admitted. They see, too, when the 
matter is explained, why raises are 
not always possible. 

Not all grievances, of course, 
are on wages. The helper for the 
man who operates the location 
crane complained that he wasn’t 
getting proper treatment. His 
boss, who had been with the com- 
pany twenty-five years, denied it. 
The two men worked alone out in 
the open, so there was no one to 
prove what the other said. Mr. 
Falk transferred the helper to an- 
assigned an- 


other department, 


other helper, and things went 
smoothly again. 

Often, when complaints on care- 
lessness and inefficiency come in, 
when jobs were scrapped need- 
lessly, or when workers seem irri- 
table and hard to work with, in- 
vestigation shows that the fault is 
poor sight or hearing, or another 
physical defect that can be reme- 
died. It has happened so often that 
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Mr. Falk takes a “shot in the 
dark” in many cases to find the 
cause and remedy the situation. 
An old man in the foundry, for in- 
stance, too old to work on a regu- 
lar machine, had been transferred 
to the canteen on the night shift, 
on the same wage scale. A few 
days later the report came in that 
the old fellow had been short 
changing the boys who came to 
the window for food. 

Young Falk called the older 
man in and had a chat with him 
on how he was getting along on 
his job. Conversation revealed he 
was having trouble with his eyes, 
and couldn’t see the prices of the 
goods and the money he was han- 
dling. A pair of glasses cleared up 
the problem. 

“It isn’t so much what you do 
for a man in the end,” Mr. Falk 
declared. *““There’s a lot in how you 
receive him when he comes in, how 
you listen to him, and how quickly 
you dispatch his grievances. If I 
know anything about the man’s 
hobbies or sport interests, I talk 
about that for a few minutes to 
take the pressure off his grievance. 
Then I listen to his story.” 

Right there the Falk Corpora- 
tion has a special advantage over 
most companies. The management 
knows something about every 
worker’s hobbies or sport inter- 
ests. In the last six years, through 
young Falk’s guidance, every em- 


ployee has found participation in 
some form of Falk recreational 
activity. Basketball, baseball, 
tennis, golf, bowling, almost 
any sport you could name, except 
football, has been included at one 
time or another. Even a pigeon 
flying club was formed. This year 
the soccer team won the Middle 
West Challenge Cup champion- 
ship. Spectators at some of the 
athletic exhibitions reach the 10,- 
000 mark. 

Players on these athletic teams 
are all Falk employees—not hired 
athletes. Men from the plant act 
as coaches. The personnel manager 
takes on the routine details of 
management, arranging the sched- 
ules, supplying the equipment, 
providing transportation to games 
which are played out of town. 

‘We get to know our men better 
in their sports activities than in 
any other way,” Mr. Falk stated. 
“Through this playing together, 
we’ve developed an easy feeling of 
give and take which carries 
through in our relationships in the 
plant.” 

A social club has monthly meet- 
ings featuring an outstanding 
speaker. The company was one of 
the first to establish an employee 
credit union. A weekly publication, 
the Reflector, assembles interde- 
partmental news and publishes it. 

Back of all this is the Falk 
Employees’ Club, advised by Mr. 


Falk, on the board of which is a 
member from each department 
the corporation. If an employee 
ill, the board member from his d 
partment sees that flowers or sone 
other gift is sent, and that son 
one in the plant visits him at reg 
lar intervals. This is done on 
theory that when a man is sick 

is more worried about his job, a 
needs the assurance that it will 
there for him when he is bett 

“It’s not 
Falk 
part of friendships we’ve built 
in our public relations progran 

The feeling of friendliness 
fostered at the very beginning o 
man’s contact with the plant 
when he is first applying for a job. 
There are few employment man 
agers left, of course, who don’ 
recognize the hostilities bred \: 
high-handed relations at this poi 
—by drawing the number of m 
needed from the line waiting out 
side and when jobs are taken care 
of, calling curtly to the re 
“That’s all, boys.” 

At the Falk Corporation, h« 
ever, no chance is missed to ma 
a friend. All applicants, regardl: 
of numbers, are given blanks 
fill out and turn in for the e: 
ployment manager’s file. Every 
man is given a chance for a per- 
sonal interview. None is turned 
away. All applications are ac- 
knowledged with a personal letter. 


paternalism,” 


contends, “but a natu: 





Good Luck Charm 
Campaign 


NE of these good luck charins 

was offered to every jobber’s 
salesman of Manning, Maxwell 
and Moore, who sold one or more 
of the company’s Ashcroft gauzes 
in a month. On the charm is Fk- 
chuah, the old Mayan god of salvs- 
men. Even home office employees 
and inside men working for *1¢ 
jobbers requested charms. 
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LITTLE MEN WITH GREAT FEARS 


HEN the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, affec- 

tionately known as the “Katy” railroad, was 
being built south of Denison, Texas, there was great 
need for money. Several famous financiers of the 
time put up money, and one other man who was 
referred to as “a visionary young oil man of Cleve- 
land” was also on the list of capitalists who had 
faith enough in the great Southwest to invest money 
in its railroads. 

That “visionary young oil man of Cleveland” was 
John D. Rockefeller. There were plenty of men who 
just knew that John D. Rockefeller was unsound in 
his ideas. These men, like some who are going around 
the country today, were notable chiefly for their 
fears. Rockefeller had no fear. 

Today, if corporate history were honestly writ- 
ten, there would be some such entries as the following 
on the minutes. “Our president is a man of great 
fears. He fears the future. He fears the government. 
He fears the tax program. He fears the threatened 
price rise. Consequently, our corporation decided to 
stand still and await developments.” 
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How many corporation minutes really deserve such 
an entry today? We don’t know, but we do know 
that some of today’s corporation presidents are 
going to be remembered only for their great fears. 
There are plenty of treasurers who, because they 
see things in the dark each night, have infected entire 
organizations with their forebodings. There are some 
treasurers who act as if this were 1932 and not 1941 

who still cling to the last shred of power they 
wrung from conditions which prevailed in 1932. 

Of course, we face grave problems. The future és 
uncertain. It always has been. Only the ignorant and 
superstitious attempt to read the future. Little men 
have had great fears in the past. They feared the 
locomotive. They feared the transcontinental rail- 
roads. One of the greatest “statesmen” of his era 
publicly declared that building a_ transcontinental 
railroad across deserts infested only by wild savages 
was an act of folly which would plunge the nation 
into a swamp of debt from which it could never re- 
cover! But America has always rewarded the men who 
had faith in it. So it will today.—E. W. 


2% 








Preparing for the days when 


orders will not be so plentiful 
many national sales organiza- 
tions are remodeling sales and 
display rooms in branches. Be- 
cause of the tax situation, this 
is an especially opportune time 
to modernize salesrooms for 
better service to customers. 
Here are two views of the 
National Cash Register Com- 
pany’s new, New York sales- 
room, showing the main salon 
and the meeting or classroom 
where NCR salesmen gather 
frequently for instruction 
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Among the companies aggres- 
sively preparing for better sales 
and service branches is The 
Dictaphone Corporation. dust 
completed in Chicago’s Rail- 
way Exchange Building, the 
new sales and service head- 
quarters are unusually well 
equipped with demonstration 
rooms and a studio especially 
designed for exhibition of busi- 
ness talking pictures, slide 
films, and other educational 
material. The studio is shown 
at the top of this page. Below 
is the front of a striking new 
branch office sales and display 


room, completed in Chicago 
for the DeVilbiss Company, 
maker of spraying equipment 
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Behind the rich appearing drapes there is a screen for showing business films or 
projecting other educational material. There is seating capacity for 30 people 





With well-lighted show windows that appear almost like a retail store, the 
DeVilbiss Chicago showroom and demonstration display attracts many visitors 

















Here's One Solution for Inspection 
and Color Matching Troubles 





Is there a color matching operation in your plant? Do 
you have a problem of inspection of delicate work? Do 
your workers handle small parts? Then there may be 
an idea to save thousands of dollars in this report 





BY FRED BARTON 


 gatconige have been used in 
various ways in business. A 
Chicago automobile dealer feeds 
his salesmen several hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of vitamins a month 
to increase their buoyancy, per- 
mit them to bounce back more 
readily after a discouragement, 
and thus sell more new cars and 
more used cars. 

A leading company hands out a 
vitamin capsule at lunch to every 
executive, perhaps on the theory 
that it won’t hurt you and may do 
you good—and it’s a good ges- 
ture for the company to make, 
anyway. 

Such vitamins—either included 
with a meal or doled out to pa- 
tients at the company clinic—aim 
to build general health. Build 
company morale perhaps, too, for 
there may be and often is a meas- 
ure of favorable publicity con- 
nected with such a move. The vita- 
mins are generally ABCDG—the 
whole lot of them. 

Now a company is using vita- 
mins purely for production pur- 
poses. And not all vitamins, but 
just Vitamin A. The purpose is not 
to build healthy bodies, or even 
produce better morale, important 
as such objectives are—but for the 
sound, businesslike reason of in- 
creasing production, of improv- 
ing quality, and reducing prices, 
and also eliminating the possibility 
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of any future customer complaints. 

The company is the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company. The method has 
been in use for some time at the 
company’s Mansfield (Ohio) plant 
and to some extent also at East 
Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania). Re- 
sults show the idea is no longer 
experimental. 

For fifteen years the problem of 
color matching had stymied the 


engineers at Westinghouse. The 
had tried everything—photo-ele« 
tric cells, mercury vapor lighting 
shadowless lighting tunnels, an 
many other They foun 
there is nothing so reliable as th 
human eye. But eyes get tired 
Even the eyes of carefully selecte: 
and thoroughly trained workme: 


ideas. 


either men or women, do not gen 
erally do the same job of grading 
and inspecting at the end of th 
day as at the start. And if a work 
man or inspector feels he is sliy 
ping and starts straining his ey: 
things, he i 
whe 


, 


and “imagining” 
evitably suspects errors 
there are none. That is one grea 
trouble with visual inspection! 
Making changes in the type « 
lighting effected little or no in 
provement. The company engineers 
came back to a “Tunnel of Light” 
—the name becomes almost a con 
pany trade-mark—with white walls 


Readings from this Bio-Photometer tell whether a color-matcher is deficient ir 
Vitamin A, as they give a person’s light-threshold-reading in millifoot candle: 
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Examining range and refrigerator parts as they leave the enameling furnaces. The worker at left is stamping a range top 
with number showing shade of white, after matching it with corresponding shade in the master set of white panels 


and ceilings and sufficient indirect 
lighting to reflect 200 footcandles 
even at the center. 

Changing the personnel was like- 
wise not effective nor did reducing 
the working hours show any 
real improvement. The company 
couldn’t let this one task be re- 
garded as a difficult or undesirable 
job. There remained then the al- 
ternative of relaxing the com- 
pany’s rigid standards of quality 
and uniformity, which was un- 
thinkable, or of strengthening the 
workmen’s and inspectors’ eyes so 
they wouldn’t get tired. 

Look briefly at what the prob- 


lem is. The various external parts 


of a Westinghouse electric range 
are given a stout coat of white 
porcelain enamel, and they come 
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out of the enameling baths and the 
bake 


white. But because of variations 


ovens a_ beautiful smooth 
in the metal itself, or in the chem- 
istry of enameling, some parts will 
be a blue-white and some a gray- 
white, and some a_yellow-white. 
The inspectors recognize three 
grades of coloring and stamp the 
ranges accordingly. The color dif- 
ferences are minute and would not 
be important, except that any 
careful housewife would notice and 
would complain. 

So the problem became one of 
reducing customer complaints and 
thereby eventually increasing sales 

and, too, of reducing costs along 
the assembly line, as will presently 
be noted. 

Westinghouse officials had an 


idea that Vitamin A would relieve 
the eye fatigue their inspectors 
complained of and would cut down 
mistakes and rejections in the as- 
sembly line. But what form of 
Vitamin A, and how much, and how 
often, and at what expense? Would 
it have any other effect on peo- 
ple—make them fat, for instance? 
Would people resent being fed 
vitamins, as an intrusion upon 
their personal privacy? They felt 
they certainly ought to consult 
competent and authoritative ad- 
vice and not go off the deep end. 
Ralph F. 
quality control at the Westing- 


Bisbee, manager of 


house merchandising division plant 
at Mansfield, took the matter on as 
a project. He learned there was to 
be a national convention of the 


or 


=f 














American Medical Association, at 
which this same subject would re 
ceive detailed study. As a result, a 
local eye specialist attended to dis- 
cuss this problem. The specialist 
came home enthusiastic. He re- 
ported that a new machine, called 
a Bio-Photometer, had been de- 
veloped by an instrument com- 
pany. It would look into your eyes, 
so to speak, and determine whether 
you had a_ sufficiency or a defi- 
ciency of Vitamin A in your sys- 
tem. 

It looked like a sure thing. But 
a few Westinghouse officials had a 
worry or two. They felt it might 
be upsetting a person’s metabolism 
to feed workmen vitamins promis- 
cuously, and that the company 
might even be incurring some legal 
risk in so doing. Better play safe 
and not do it, counseled some. 

Mr. Bisbee listened to the ob- 
jections thoughtfully. “Why not 
obtain approval of Dr. Hazlett, 
the company doctor at our East 
Pittsburgh plant?” he asked. *T'll 
accept his advice after he has seen 
how the apparatus actually works 
and has looked into the case his- 
tories of some of the people who 
have gone through this.” 

Dr. Hazlett 


where such a machine was in use. 


went to Boston, 


He came home enthusiastic. 

So they got started. 

The equipment was not cumber- 
some nor costly—a single machine 
at $288 and 


graphs. Any 


some inexpensive 


careful clerk can 
operate the machine. 

Mr. Bisbee explained the affair 
to the several dozen men and girls 


whose eyes were of vital impor- 


tance to the company. If any of 
them proved to have a Vitamin A 
deficiency, replenishing their sup- 
ply would bring a lot of incidental 
benefits to general health, as well 
as new strength to the eyes, he 
said, There was no opposition. 
They gave each man and girl 
individual tests and wrote down 
the data. Then 
“What’s your 
diet ?” and wrote that down. They 
found didn’t eat 


enough of the vegetables that 


they asked, 


customary daily 


some people 
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naturally contain carotene, or 
Vitamin A, and handed out a diet 
sheet which clarified these matters. 
Where a person was willing to add 
carrots and spinach to the diet, 
subsequent tests often showed that 
was enough, 

In cases where the eye tests in- 
dicated a definite lack of Vitamin 
A and the person was not inter- 
ested in eating more vegetables, or 
perhaps needed special help at the 
start, the company issued three 
10,000-unit U.S.P. Vitamin A cap- 
sules a day, free. 

Tests were repeated after a few 
weeks, and in almost every case the 
definite 
progress. Some who had been de- 
ficient in Vitamin A for a long 


company could report 


time required a considerable period 
to build up, but they all responded 
in time. 

Incidental benefits were — re- 
ported: “I have lots less trouble 
with night driving.” “My eyes 
don’t get tired now from reading 
in bed.” Also, “I have put on eight 
pounds since I started taking these 
vitamins.” Many they 
felt better. 

The cost is not important— 
about $70 a year for Vitamin A 


reported 


capsules, or “carotene in oil” cap- 
sule form. “We could cut this in 
half if we bought the stuff in bulk 
and used the liquid,” says Mr. 
Bisbee, “but many people dislike 
the oily taste. And 
would be waste and spillage if we 


also there 


bought in bulk. The capsules are 
much simpler, much easier to hand 
out and to take, and perhaps (by 
reducing the chance of spillage and 
waste) actually cheaper in the 
end.” 

He goes on to explain how the 
Bio-Photometer works. “Sight is 
the ability to see light, and visual 
purple is a substance in the retina 
of the eye which is changed to an- 
other substance. It is this change, 
scientists say, which determines the 
sensitivity of the eye. This ma- 
chine measures the rate of regen- 
eration of visual purple. If the rate 
of regeneration is below normal, 
the use of Vitamin A will increase it 
and bring it up to normal or even 


higher in almost every instance.” 

Vitamin A, he adds, is developed 
in the liver; and of all the meats 
we humans eat, liver is the only 
one which contains any great 
quantity of it. But many vege- 
tables and such substances as fresh 
butter contain carotene, which our 
livers transform into Vitamin A. 

Cold 
that this use of Vitamin A is a 


dollars and cents show 
sound investment. Bisbee gives it 
credit for being one of many fac- 
tors that helped reduce the price 
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of electric ranges from $208.00 in 
1932 to $99.50 for a comparable 
model in 1940. 

More specifically, Westinghouse 
used to have to include 6 cents 
in the cost of every range made 
and shipped and sold, to cover the 
cost of taking down parts mis- 
matched in color on the assembly 
line. Shades of whiteness almost 
too fine to be 
average eye would show up on the 


separated by the 


sales floor, or in the customer’s 
kitchen. 
would cry “wolf, wolf” needlessly 


Sometimes tired eyes 
and throw out a range for an en- 
tirely imaginary flaw, thus slow- 
ing down the work and creating a 
doubt as to the reliability of other 
workmen. 

Vitamin A has cut this 6-cent 
cost to 2.3 cents—a saving of 
more than 3 cents on each range. 
Bisbee 
that Vitamin A is saving the com- 
pany between $5,000 and $10,000 
a year—net. The entire cost of 


estimates conservatively 


operating his tests is negligible. 

Although this method of testing 
a patient’s Vitamin A deficiency 
through the eyes is standard, and 
the Bio-Photometer is in use at 
most medical colleges and Mayo 
Clinic, Westinghouse is the first in- 
dustrial user. 

Mr. Bisbee has had applications 
from workmen in other depart- 
ments, asking to be examined and 
put on this same vitamin regime. 
That, he feels, is a problem for 
the company’s . medical depart- 
ment ; and it may well be that Dr. 
Hazlett, at the company’s East 
Pittsburgh plant, plans some such 
(Continued on page 48) 


general move. 
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TO A HUNTER 


“TIMBER DOODLE” 
MEANS A WooDcocK 


In the lingo of Sportsmen, the 


woodcock — famous for its er- 


ratic “corkscrew” flight when 
flushed from cover—is affec. 


tionately dubbed * . 
doodle.” ubbed “the timber 











“COMPTOMETER ECONOMY” means 
REMARKABLE FIRST-TIME ACCURACY 


ON ALL 
FIGURE WORK 


of 
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+ Model M answer dials unless 
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ee to read 00000040017. Now it 
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Tue high speed of Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines and 
methods would be meaningless 


without the remarkable first-time — 


accuracy made possible by these 
exclusive Comptometer features: 

Elimination of ciphers on the 
answer dial to the left of the 
actual answer — resulting in less 
eye-strain, greater speed, increased 
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efficiency and less likelihood of 
error in reading answers. 

The Controlled-Key safeguard, 
an exclusive Comptometer feature 
which eliminates operating errors. 

A Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative is prepared to show you — 
in your own office, on your own 
work—how Comptometer speed, 
accuracy and adaptability can 


effect substantial savings of your 
firm’s time and money. 

Telephone him .. . or, if you 
prefer, write direct to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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This tabulator automatically makes 
up the Master Building Schedule, 100 
columns wide, which is used daily as 
a guide to work in all departments 


With this ‘‘deleaver,’’ the shipping 
ordersare automaticallyseparated and 
the unneeded carbon sheets discarded 
as they come from the tabulator 


Quick Figures Cut § 
Delays at Chrysler Plant 





With many different types of colors, finishes, equip- 
ment, automobile assembly had become so compli- 
cated that the mass production lines were being slowed 
down. But the problem was simplified, time saved, and 
better sales analysis made possible by the punched 
card accounting and production control described here 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


Y INSTALLING semi-auto- 
office equipment that 
represents an investment of ap- 
proximately $100,000, Chrysler 
Sales Division of Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, is able to save 
several days in filling dealer orders. 
The new equipment also makes 
readily available much valuable in- 
formation which formerly could be 
had only at great cost of time and 
money, and some information that 


matic 
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could not be obtained at any price. 

Now, for the first time, it is pos- 
sible to place on executives’ desks 
at 8:00 a.m. each day reports con- 
cerning new car orders from any 
given locality or combination of 
localities; to know more easily 
than before just what is being built 
and where it is; to schedule and 
synchronize better the building of 
cars to order; to notify a dealer 
on the day his order is received 


Manifold copies of all shipping or- 
ders for Chrysler cars are produced 
by this tabulator when punched 
cards are sent through the machine 


Ipping 


when the cars will be shipped; and 
to furnish a wide variety of statis- 
tical and analytical information 
that can be used in many ways in 
the Chrysler offices. 

New equipment includes auto- 
matic key punches, interpreters, 
multi-control reproducers, count- 
ing sorters, tabulators, and a 
deleaver, all of latest type. These, 
of course, are in addition to former 
equipment which was quite exten- 
sive. 

Installation of the new equip- 
ment was due in considerable meas- 
ure to a circumstance which is 
little realized by the public—to 
the fact that present-day auto- 
mobiles are literally built to order. 
It is true that they are standard- 
ized in certain major respects and 
that small parts are standardized, 
but it is also true that optional 
details, such as ‘paint, trim, plas- 
tics, clutch, wheels, fenders, and 
special equipment, such as radio, 
heater, electric clock, special tires, 
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This card, punched out by 
keypunch operators in the 
top picture, represents a car 
ordered by a Chrysler deal- 
er, and gives every piece of 
information needed to com- 
plete the assembly of the 
car and toship it as ordered. 


REF, | 


Rn | OFALER 
: . ORDeEs 


It is the basis of the new operation in the Chrysler plant 
which has lopped seven days off the time that elapses 
between receipt of dealer’s order and shipment of car 


and accessories, form almost in- 
numerable combinations. 

It was to give the customer what 
he wants, the way he wants it, that 
Chrysler Corporation several years 
ago installed interdepartment com- 
munications systems in its fac- 
tories for scheduling assemblies in 
desired sequence. This solved the 
problem of building to order, but 
the vastly-increased amount of 
office routine occasioned in the 
same way created a_ bottleneck 
which could be overcome satisfac- 
torily only by installing more and 
better office equipment. 

A punched card is the heart of 
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the new system. Now as soon as a 
dealer’s order is received, two 
cards are punched for each car to 
indicate every essential detail con- 
cerning that car. Punching in- 
cludes routing, region, district, 
dealer’s name, order number, item 
number, model, body type, paint, 
trim, plastics, wheels, transmission, 
vadio, heater, and all other per- 
tinent details. The code used is 
adopted at the beginning of each 
model year and is furnished to 
dealers, as well as to all concerned 
at the home office and in the fac- 
tories. Dealers use it on their 
orders, particularly when order- 


ing by wire, thus effecting a con- 
siderable saving. It may be sur- 
prising to learn that there are nine 
code numbers for plastics alone. 
These, of course, indicate as many 
different options for this one item. 

After punching, the cards are 
run through a multi-control re- 
producer which can be used for 
eight different purposes. The pur- 
pose in this case is to verify the 
punching, which it does by reject- 
ing any two cards that are not 
perfectly matched. As there is no 
likelihood that two keypunch op- 
erators would ever make identically 
the same 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Handmade cutlery, so good that it brings prices as much as ten times the 
dime store price, is making Ira Anderson an independent business man 


If It's Good Enough, Price 


Doesn't Count 


HILE Ira Anderson’s business, 
the Anderson Knife Company, 
was depression-born, it also dates 
back for 
Andersons have been metal work 


three generations—the 


ers that long. 

Mr. Anderson makes the most 
expensive knives in the world, and 
his first product cost $175. The 
customer was so well satisfied that 
many more were ordered, and in- 


creased output made it possible to 
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lower the price to as little as $50 
for some items. 

Born in Ohio, having worked in 
his father’s blacksmith shop, often 
so tired at night that he could 
hardly crawl to bed, like every 
other kid, he swore he would run 


away from home. He eventually 


joined the Navy, discovered south- 
ern California, elected to be dis- 
charged at San Pedro, and went 


up to Los Angeles. 


1929. But in going 


around, he learned that the tire 


No jobs 


factories used more than a dozen 
different knives to cut rubber ; that 
rubber is hard on knives; that the 
cutlery being used was not wel 
shaped for the work, nor of thi 
best modern material. 

Going back to the family trade. 
he made a knife for cutting cas 
ings into tire length. And what 
knife! It looked like a Turkis! 
scimitar, with a calculated curve. 
28 inches long, sharp enough t: 
steel, i! 


Being stainless 


stood up day after day, and th 


shave. 


tire people ordered more knives 
Lately he has assisted them in cd 
signing cutting machinery. 

Next, he turned to the butcher: 
differen 


knives for cutting meat and wea 


who use a_ half-dozen 
them out fast, having them groun 
and reground until they becom: 
too thin for cutting. 

Butchers’ 
steel, sharp enough to shave, an 


knives of stainles- 
holding their edges for cutting uy 
three steers—a real test—found ; 
ready sale at from $3.00 to $5.01 
each, more than any butcher ha 
ever paid for a knife. The hand. 
were special, molded in one soli 
unit with the blade so they coul 
never work loose or come off—no: 
could they hold bacteria in crevices 
At first, his sales departmen 
consisted of door-to-door salesme: 
who called on local butchers and 
took orders. Then he took samples 
and facts about his sales to 


5 


butchers’ supply house, which put 
the Anderson line in stock. It sold 
so well that today he has forty 
six supply houses distributing na 
tionally. 

Maybe women working in mai 
kets first noticed these knives, but 
anyway the women noticed thei 
and wanted them, and _ recentl, 
after considerable preparation, M: 
Anderson put a household line o: 
the market. It embraces carvers. 
individual steak knives, steak an: 
kitchen knives. 


starting with a small paring knil: 


game sets, and 


at $1.00 and running up to carve: 
around $5.00. (Continued on page 4 
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When Employees Ask for Advances 


MPLOYEES 


vances against weekly salaries 


requesting ad- 


were proving a troublesome prob- 


lem for Graeme Spring and Brake 
Service, Inc., of New Orleans, until 
Graeme Ton, president of the firm, 
did something about it. What he 
did not only drastically cut down 
the number of requests for ad- 
ances but it figuratively put em- 
ployees in the “banking” business, 
whereby today they borrow from 
themselves rather than from the 
orporation when they need cash 
n advance of pay day. 

Tiring of the extra work thrown 
m the bookkeeper, Mr. Ton an- 
nounced that after a specified date 
all employees desiring to draw 
cash against their salaries would 
be charged a service fee of 2 per 
cent of the amount drawn. He like- 
wise explained the plan he had 
formulated to dispose of that ac- 
cumulating 2 per cent. 

As employees’ advances were 
held out of their forthcoming 
wages, the bookkeeper kept not 
only the amount borrowed but 2 
per cent additional, and he placed 
this 2 per cent in a separate fund 
or pool, to the credit of all em- 
ployees. Realizing that they would 
be required to pay 10 cents on a 
$5.00 advance, for example, some 
employees at once began to ar- 
range their affairs so that it would 
not be necessary to draw money 
before pay day, and the number 
of requests for advances was cut 
by nearly one-third the first week 
the plan was in force. 

As soon as the accumulated in- 
terest on these advances reached 
a sum sufficiently large, Mr. Ton 
called his approximately twenty- 
five employees together and turned 
the fund over to them. He advised 
that they set up an_ informal 
“bank,” elect officers, and use the 
fund to finance their borrowings, 
and thereby relieve the company 
entirely of the details. 

The employees did just that. 
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Today, when a_ worker needs 
$5.00 or $10.00 against his next 
pay check, he goes to the “loan 
officer” of the fund, signs a slip 
agreeing to pay back the loan next 
pay day, with interest at 2 per 
cent of the amount of the advance. 
When the borrower draws his pay, 
he repays his loan directly to the 
“loan officer” of the fund: The 
company itself does not enter into 
the transaction. 

When an employee wishes to 
purchase something from the com- 
pany on credit, at a specified sum 
per week, the fund handles that, 
too. The loan officer makes the 
loan, requiring the borrower to 
sign a simple statement, setting 
forth the rate of payment and sig- 
nifying that he will pay 2 per cent 
interest on the loan. The loan 
officer then draws the sum from 
the fund and pays the full amount 


of the purchase to the company. 

The fund by now has reached 
proportions sufficient to handle 
larger emergency loans for em- 
ployees. If a worker is faced with 
a hospital bill, for example, and he 
is unable to meet it, he may lay 
his problem before the “board of 
directors” for the fund and the 
board will advance him the cash 
needed to mect the emergency, re- 
quiring him to sign an agreement 
to pay a specified sum weekly until 
the loan is repaid. He pays the 
usual 2 per cent on the amount 
of the loan. 

“Eventually,” Mr. Ton says, 
“the fund will be large enough for 
a dividend, at which time the em- 
ployees will vote on what they wish 
to do with the surplus. They may 
hold a big party, or they may dis- 
tribute the surplus equally among 


themselves.” 














(Photo courtesy Pacific Gas and Electric Company) 


The Venetian Blind Laundry, San Francisco, with this equipment, gives twenty- 
four-hour service on cleaning Venetian blinds. Blinds of any size may be cleaned, 
and charges are based on the square footage of the blind. The first Venetian 
blind laundry was built in Denver in 1939. Others are now being constructed in 
Los Angeles and Kansas City, and franchises are being negotiated in other cities 
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Color to Speed Office Filing, Finding, 
and Checking 





Different colors for different departments, for each floor, 
and to signal various other classifications, speed many 
office operations and aid accuracy in many procedures 





ORDER’S, Chicago stationer, 
is improving operations in its 
offices and warehouse by using office 
supplies in color for classification. 
Some of these uses are: To attract 
attention, to control action, to 
classify, to indicate values, to sym- 
bolize. Identification, alone, may be 
spread to cover records, individu- 
als, departments, notices, bulletins. 
Pencils are available in as many 


as twenty-four colors and can be 


used to distinguish the work of in- 
dividuals, of departments, floors, 
branches, stages of work. In the 
seven-story Horder’s 
building, checkers use a different 
color pencil on each floor to check 
merchandise in and out. By the 
color of the pencil employees han- 


warehouse 


dling the invoices can tell at a 
glance the procedure that has been 
made, 

Interoffice memoranda on col- 





Two semi-circular index cabinets house the customer history and meter location 
records in the Newburgh, New York, offices of the Central Hudson Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation. Each cabinet has a capacity of 36,000 cards or records, making a 
total of 72,000 records in comparatively small space and all within easy reach 
of the clerk. This facilitates quick service when information is called for 
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ored paper identify immediately thi 
department of origin at Horder’s. 
Each major department uses a 
different color second sheet to ex- 
pedite the routing and identifica- 
tion of file copies. 

Horder’s sells color for classiti- 
cation, as well as uses it. Ring bind- 
ers can be had in five different colors 
and such classifications as produc- 
tion, sales, payroll, financial, mis- 
cellaneous, which eliminates that 
frequent handling of many binders 
to locate the needed one. Report 
covers now cover a range of twelve 
colors, providing both attractive 
appearance and classification. 

File folders come in packages of 
seven brilliant colors. In some in 
stances time is identified by thie 
color; in others, where frequent 
reference is made and there is a 
volume of papers, different color 
folders subdivide each classifica- 
tion. These take the place of multi- 
colored folder labels and are more 
readily identified. 

Eight different colors of trans- 
parent index tabs 
locate reference pages in catalogs, 


are used to 


manuals, ete. 

Visible loose-leaf record signals 
in eight colors relay confidential 
information at a glance. Steel and 
celluloid signals are available in 
sixteen colors and combinations and 
are used by several companies, in 
cluding Horder’s, to report the 
condition of accounts. 

Filing cards in six different 
colors and guides in three permit 
each department to set up its own 
system of follow-up, without con 
fusing departments. 

Other methods of making color 
solve problems are those followed 
by Allied Mills to give a visible 
service award report. Advertising 
Checking Bureau 
counts by the use of different co 
ored office and duplicating papers. 
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A section of President Philip K. Wrigley’s private office. Note the built-in bookcases and cabinets surrounding the walls. 
The desk and bookcases are made of bleached mahogany, and Flexwood to match was used for the wall paneling 


Wrigley's New Offices 


EXT to pride in its well-known 

and widely sold products, the 
William Wrigley Jr. Company is 
proud of the way it serves its cus- 
tomers. At Wrigley’s, prompt 
service to customers comes ahead 
of anything else except quality of 
the product. To maintain this 
service to customers, the company 
has always endeavored to keep its 
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offices modern so that every em- 


ployee would have the proper 
equipment with which to work. 
The office has always been 


geared up so that all orders are 
handled with the utmost dispatch. 
In the order department work is 
finished every day so that all 
orders received each day are 
cleared to the factory for ship- 


ment not later than the day fol- 
lowing. 

It was this long-standing inter- 
est in better service to customers 
that prompted the company to 
completely modernize its offices in 
1941. It now occupies four floors 
of the famous Wrigley Building on 
Chicago’s Michigan Avenue at the 
Chicago River. 

Wrigley’s old offices, while to a 
large extent modern, were like the 
offices of other companies which 
have grown and grown and grown. 
While the office was completely 
modernized when the company 
ioved into the present building in 
1920, some equipment purchased 
then had served its greatest use- 
fulness. In purchasing new equip- 
ment from time to time there was 














For every customer whose orders require special instruc- 
tions, there is a card in this visible index file on which ap- 
pear these instructions. Each order is checked by the file 


In these thirty-two loose-leaf books, marked by states, is 
a sheet for every customer showing the preferred method 
of routing his orders—whether by railroad or truck line 





After invoices have been made out and checked, the neces- 
sary shipping labels are typed on electric typewriters 
equipped with special large type for this particular job 


Telephone or telegraph orders received late in the after- 
noon are sent to the factory over this Teletype to facili- 
tate speedy delivery. A messenger delivers earlier orders 
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This picture, taken in the Wrigley office in the summer of 1940 before the modernization began, shows the old equipment. 
While the lighting equipment was modern when installed it seems very dark as compared with new lighting shown below 


Below, the order department in the remodeled office. At the end of each working day, all orders received that day have 
been entered, invoiced, routed, and dispatched to the factory for shipment to customers not later than the day following 
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Lower left: The ledger posting department, where seven operators post accounts receivable ledgers on bookkeeping ma- 
chines. Lower right: Convenient to the portable ledger trucks, these clerks verify spelling and check all orders for possible 
errors. They also check credits. Ledgers are transferred to a fireproof vault each night. The regular posting department, 
shown at left, is immediately behind the ledger trucks in this picture. Note use of posture chairs throughout the office 
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a lack of standardization. There 
were some golden oak desks, and 
some steel desks, some wood files, 
and some steel files. While the office 
machines had been kept modern, 
they were often used in connection 
with other equipment which was 
not so modern. 

Realizing that conditions ham 
pered work and at times had a 
tendency to delay service to cus 
tomers, the company began in 
1939 a series of studies and sur- 
veys to determine how best t 
modernize every phase of th 
office. Design and layout in many 
other offices were studied and 
many kinds of equipment were con 
sidered. Certain desks and chairs 
were ordered for trial purpose: 
while officials of the company con 
tinued to investigate almost ever} 
known type of furniture. 


The floors occupied by th 
Wrigley company were completel, 
remodeled, old partitions were re 
moved, and the entire area was 
completely reconstructed. Year 
round air-conditioning with cool 
ing for summer was installed, and 


acoustically treated ceilings and 
new floor coverings were put in 
throughout the offices. Glass blocks 
were used in the construction of 
several rooms, and a private ele 
vator to serve the four floors of 
Wrigley offices exclusively was in 
stalled. All of the private offices, 
the reception room, the directors’ 
room, and several conference rooms 
were completely remodeled and re 
furnished. 

For the general offices grey was 
the color selected for the furniture 
This color was selected after many 
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A general view of part of the correspondence and typing department. Note the island pedestal desks, which are finished in 
grey. This color was selected because it reflects light, adds a cheerful note to the office, and helps prevent eye strain 


Another view of the order department, looking north. What appears to be a copyholder on the desk in the foreground is a 
tabulation of all Wrigley deals so that the girl can quickly check every order which she handles to be sure it is correct 


z 
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experiments and tests and was de- 
veloped by Philip K. Wrigley. 

Three conference rooms were in- 
cluded in the new offices so that at 
any time when necessary, it is pos- 
sible to find a vacant conference 
room for interviewing. The direc- 
tors’ room is a combination direc- 
tors’ room and library, where there 
will be all kinds of reference vol- 
umes, including volumes of scrap- 
books which contain every circular 
and circular letter mailed by the 
company since 1893. 

In the private offices of execu- 
tives and officers bleached mahog- 
any desks and trim has been used. 
All private offices have specially 
built desks, with window-high 
built-in bookcases and cabinets. 

Wardrobe rooms have been pro- 
vided for all employees. There are 
open coat racks and shelves for 
hats and packages for the men, 
and the girls were given lockers 
for their personal property. 

These new offices, planned for 
better service to the customer and 
more efficient working conditions 
will inevitably increase the output 
of each employee, because every 
employee has been provided with 
the proper tools with which to per- 
form his or her work in the speed- 
iest, most accurate, and efficient 


manner possible. 
Many years ago when long 


hours in offices and factories were 
common, the William Wrigley Jr. 
Company adopted the forty-hour 
week, five days of eight hours each. 
These hours have since been re- 
vised so that the factory’s stand- 
ard hour work week is thirty-five 
hours, and the office works thirty- 
eight and three-quarters hours. 





Top and center: The sales department. 
To the right of the 24-sheet poster 
board used to display and study Wrig- 
ley posters is a model cigar store. At 
left is a cashier's or checking table of 
a super market. These model stores 
are used to study possibilities for 
displaying Wrigley products and ad- 
vertising. Bottorn: Two of the five 
art booths where much of the Wrigley 
advertising is designed and prepared 
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Quick Figures Cut Shipping Delays at Chrysler Plant 


(Continued from page 31) 


mistake at the same time, it be- 
comes practically impossible to 
make any mistake concerning de- 
tails of the dealer’s order. 

Verified cards then are put 
through an interpreter which 
translates the punching into al- 
phabetical and numerical charac- 
ters printed on the margins. 

One card is sent to the car dis- 
tribution department where it is 
filed according to region and 
dealer; the other is retained and 
used for other purposes. 

When ready to build cars to fill 
orders of certain date, cards are 
pulled, run through a counting 
sorter, and sorted by model and 
body type. They then go to a tabu- 
lator which prints the “Daily 
Master Building Schedule,” item 
by item, on a form 100 columns 
wide. This is the “Bible” for each 
department, assembly, and subas- 
sembly throughout the plant, as it 
is the order to build, what to build, 
and how to build it. 

The first step in building is that 
of framing the body and to each 
such body is attached a metal code 
plate bearing the schedule and item 
numbers originally punched in the 
tabulator card when the dealer’s 
order was received. This identifies 
the body and is the guide followed 
througnout assembly. Codes are 
printed in large letters on boards 
posted in conspicuous places 
throughout the factory so they 
can be seen at a distance when 
necessary to refer to them. 

When a body is ready to be 
shipped, a track sheet is Teletyped 
to principal points in the assembly 
plant specifying exactly how each 
car is to be built, and all conveyors 
are loaded accordingly in the se- 
quence indicated. 

At the time the Daily Master 
Building Schedule is _ printed, 
cards are placed in a reproducer 
which produces five duplicate 
cards. These are clipped together 
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and placed in the glove compart- 
ment in the car. When a car is 
completed, an inspector takes out 
the packet of cards, checks the 
specifications with the completed 
job, and detaches two of the cards. 
He files these and puts the others 
back in the car. At the end of the 
day, one of the cards is sent to 
the accounting department, the 
other to the sales and planning 
control department where it is run 
through a tabulator to print a 
summarized report of cars assem- 
bled that day. 

As the car leaves the final okay 
line another inspector detaches a 
card and it is sent to the control 
department for similar procedure. 

Then when the car reaches the 
shipping department, the remain- 
ing two cards are checked to make 
sure the car agrees in every way 
with the order. At the end of the 
day, one card is sent to the tabu- 
lating department where a sum- 
mary of shipments is prepared, 
and the other goes to the service 
department where it is kept as a 
permanent record. 


Meanwhile, the original card 
has been identified as to region, 
district, and dealer, and another 
card, called the “Heading Card,” 
has been prepared to indicate des 
tination, routing, dealer’s address, 
and how financed. These cards now 
are placed in a tabulator which 
prints the shipping orders. It is 
impossible to ship a wrong car to 
a dealer under this system, as th 
tabulator will not print unless cer- 
tain key numbers agree. 

A deleaver automatically sepa- 
rates the manifold shipping orders 
as they come from the tabulator, 
discards the carbon sheets, trims a 
bound edge from the paper, and 
distributes the orders in sequence 

Still another card that was pre 
pared at the time the Daily Master 
Building Schedule was printed is 
sent to the dealer to notify him 
when his order will be filled. This 
card lists the model, body type, 
paint, trim, and dealer’s order 
number and is sent to the dealer 
five days before the car will be 
completed. This saves a full day 
over the former practice of send- 
ing the dealer a copy of the ship 
ping order. 

It will have been observed that 
many duplicates of the original 
card are made. All such duplicat- 
ing is done by a machine that re 
jects any card not properly 
punched, thus eliminating uncer 
tainty of copying records. 

Observe, too, that cards placed 
in the glove compartment of cars 
in process of construction are sen! 
to the tabulating department at 
the end of the day. From these. 
all manner of reports and analyses 
are made up during the night, thus 
making such information and rec 
ords available to the various ex- 
ecutives and departments the firs! 
thing the following morning. 

This Chrysler Division installa- 
tion is said to be the first of its 
kind in the automobile industry. 
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Things to Do When 
The Plant Is 
Oversold 


Continued from page 19) 


and selling items which do some 
small job better than it has been 


done before, or which perform a | 


function which had been neglected 
in the past. 


Take Richards, Boggs and King, | 


the Pliofilm wizards. They took a 


product which a great rubber com- | 


pany turned out but was puzzled 
as to the market. They set about 


inventing things which could be | 


made of Pliofilm better than they 
had been made of other materials 
in the past. First came raincoats 
and rain capes. They sold like pea- 
nuts at a ball game. Then came a 
whole list of other seemingly 
trivial items—suit and coat bags 





which really keep out dust, jar | 


tops, cap covers, shower curtains, 


hat boxes. They have built a | 


highly profitable business. 
Then comes Minnesota Mining 


and Manufacturing Company, the | 


firm which made adhesive tape a 
pleasure instead of a headache. By 
constant product improvement and 
research this enterprising St. Paul 
company has found a vast field 
and many new markets for trans- 
parent adhesive tape, because it is 
harmless, effective, and easy to 
handle. Today it is sold in drug 
stores, notion departments, sta- 
tionery stores, variety stores, and 
many other retail outlets so that a 
tremendous demand is supplied. 

Of course, the classic example of 
a big business created out of small 
products is the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company. This great com- 
pany became great because it put 
its mind to work making simple, 


apparently trivial things better | 


than other people thought of mak- 
ing them—crepe paper products, 
jewel cases, watch boxes, tags and 
labels, plus a list of other products 
as long as a short line railroad! 
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VISIBLE MARGIN OF CONTROL 


@ Action is the crying need of speeded production—from planning, 
progress and machining records to personnel, procurement and 
accounting records. 

KARDEX controlled action offers you these benefits: increased 
efficiency, bottlenecks and needless delays eliminated, and the hurdle 
of untrained personnel easier overcome. 

The KARDEX Visible Margin of Control reveals all the vital factors 
in your records. Important actions 

can't be overlooked with subse- 

quent costly or embarrassing re- 


sults. KARDEX Visible Systems of 
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PREPAREDNESS IS THE PRICE OF SECURITY 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“Yes, yes, yes.. 


but can it cook 


—says the Little-Man-W ho-W ants-to-Know 


© “Well, hardly! . . . This is a Nationat Typewriting-Bookkeeping 
Machine, usually used by stores and other businesses for making 
accounts receivable records. Easy to learn, easy to operate, fast, flexible 


and ready for anything —” 


©Cncr 

e “Wait—will it solve problems of 
overhead and overtime? 
e “It certainly helps! This machine 
posts statement and ledger at one 
operation, prints proof strip, prints 
credit items in red, keeps all posting 
work always visible, accumulates 
necessary totals—gets more work done 
better and sooner, at lower cost—” 
e@ “Saves time, I presume?” 
e “Time and trouble and money! 

. You see, NATIONAL makes a com- 
plete line of business machines to 
handle records and control money — 


INVESTIGATE 


—— 
—_—_— 
-_—_—_— 


THE NATIONAL 


Registers ° 
cant Dootheoping Machine 


" 
CopyRiGHT 194! THE 


CASH REGISTER CO 


‘osting Machines 
ines « Typewriting® 


“ 
ATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO 


e “Machines for listing, posting, 
proving, analyzing, bookkeeping, 
check writing and signing, remittance 
control and more —” 

e “That's enough! Conrro. sells 
me! ... And I'll spread the good news!” 
e “And remember—these machines 
pay for themselves many times over! 
They are made by the makers of 
NationaL Cash Registers — engi- 
neered, sold and serviced by special- 
ists. Whatever your problem, see 
NATIONAL first!” 

@ Call the local office ropay. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES ! 


e DAYTON, OHIO 


Y 
MPAN Signing Machines 


« Check-Writing and Analysis Machines 


cokkeeping Machines * 


pant 


One Solution for 


| 


Inspection and Color 
Matching Troubles 


(Continued from page 28) 





He does feel, however, it would 
be wise to start it for the work 
ers in the drafting department, es 

| pecially where they are working 
| on defense orders, which is close, 
new, and rush work. Anything that 
‘an reduce or prevent retinal fa 
tigue in that department shoul 
| make a tremendous increase ir 
| production and perhaps save som 
| costly mistakes. 

He has received some patheti: 
letters from people who hav 
heard, by word of mouth, how 

| Vitamin A is able to give new lif 
to tired eyes. Some of these peopl 
say they have cataracts, or othe: 
| troubles requiring an operation. 
| “Won’t Vitamin A help?” they asi 
hopefully. Bisbee has to answer: 
| “No. Vitamin A won’t make weak 
eyes strong. It merely cuts out 
retinal fatigue and lets your eyes 
| do their best for a longer period.” 

Incidentally, because Westing 
house’s “Tunnel of Light” is such 
a sure and easy way of maintain 
ing quality, a similar tunnel is a 


| permanent part of every assembly 


| line, whether the product be an 
| electric flat iron, an electric range, 


| an electric refrigerator, an auto 


| matic electric washing machine, 01 
| an electric broiler. A thorough in 


| spection under the scientific light 


ing reveals any slight flaws which 
might slow down sales later on. 


| Sometimes relacquering the panel 


with white lacquer from the air 
brush corrects the trouble. Som 
times the trouble calls for reas 
sembling the product and discard 
ing the offending panel. Whatever 
the cause, Westinghouse is satis 
fied that this is the time and the 
place to discover all possible causes 
of future customer dissatisfaction 
and to remedy them before the 
product moves out to the dealer’s 





display room. 
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If It's Good Enough, 


Price Doesn't Count 


ontinued from page 32) 


Will people pay for real qual- 


y: 
“Business men sometimes wonder, 
ad decide “No,” and hedge on 
eir product. But Mr. Anderson 
ys, “Yes—if you start with peo- 

e who know quality, they will 

Ly for it.” 

He started with professionals 

-e butchers and laid the founda- 

yn for his consumer line by mak- 

g fine knives for semi-profession- 

s — hunting snickersnees that, 

th sheath, cost up to $10 were 

itten about in outdoor maga- 
ies and extolled by sportsmen 

id ordered from every continent 

sportsmen who had read about 

em. 

His hunting knives have pat- 

ited features, and lately he has 

vised a knife for fishermen that 

is hook and scale removers and, 
»hen it is dropped in water, will 
float. 

Since war cut off German cut- 
lcry, the business of the Anderson 
Knife Company, in Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, has shown a sharp rise, and 
people often congratulate him on 
what they believe is his luck in 
being able to make cutlery that 
satisfies customers—until they can 
again get German knives. 

“They think of ersatz,” says 
Mr. Anderson, “‘but our knives are 
better than anything that ever 
came out of Germany, and were 
sold for better prices while the 
German goods were in competition 

in fact, there are plenty of im- 
ported knives left in the trade. We 
were first to use stainless steel for 
commercial cutlery, and with our 
tempering process and our atten- 
tion to the needs of men who use 
knives in their daily work and 
know quality, we established a 
reputation. Now that reputation is 
bringing expansion. The war is in- 
c’dental—war or no war, we would 
have grown anyway.” 
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.. for popular Druggist 


Ciark KENNEDY gets more 
prescriptions than any other druggist 
in town, makes more deliveries, has 
more charge customers. But making 
up a prescription is a lot easter for 
Clark than making up a bill—and 
sending out the bills at the end of the 
month is a nightmare... Too bad he 
doesn’ tknow about the Postage Meter. 


lr you mail bills or notices, 
even only once a month—a Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter is worth its 
cost in convenience alone! 

It does away with ordinary 
stamps, stamp licking and sticking; 
aes prints postage directly on 
@ the envelope—prints stamp, 
OE cctcciineicihs celica tie 

$ postmark and your slogan, 
seals the flap simultaneously, saves 
time, work—and postage. 

Postage in a Meter can’t be 
borrowed or stolen, is valueless 
except on your business mail. ‘The 
Meter keeps its own records, makes 


postage accounting easy. And as 


Metered mail is already cancelled 

and postmarked, it moves faster in 

the postoffice, gets away eariier. 

T¥ If mailing is a headache, 
oe 


the Pitney-Bowes Postage 


SAF 2 
SME Meter is the remedy. And it 
probably costs a lot less than you 
think . . . Ask our nearest office 
for a demonstration on your own 
mail—or send the coupon—soon! 


... Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., 
1813 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn.... Branches in 
principal cities. Cf. phone directory. In Canada: 
Canadian Postage Meters @ Machines Co., Lid. 


The Pitney-Bowes *. 
POSTAGE METER , 


Pitnev-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 


1813 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
} Mail me “The Great Grimblestone Survey” 
When may we have a demonstration? 
Name 
Company 


iiddress 














It PRINTS the Earnings 


EMPLOYEE'S NAME 


Shaft (As sembled) 


r Drill and Pin) 
pag Jig #378 
3 Pins #14657 


Right On the Job Ticket 


..completes and proves 300 per Hour! 


So 300 job tickets an hour doesn’t sound very impressive to you? To 
get that production with the ordinary calc ulating machine, you com- 
pute once ...read the answer and copy it down ... then compute 
again to prove accuracy ... but you need twice as many machines, 
twice as many operators! 


Almost every factory accounting department has this kind of job to 
do today. How easy to do it with Rinidaaen Rand’s new Printing 
Calculator! The factors are printed on the tape, giving instant proof 
of accuracy .. . and just before taking the total, the operator slips the 
job tic ‘ket late the machine . . . the total (earnings) prints directly 
onto the ticket, and onto the Salew Distribution form which is the 
carbon copy. Average elapsed time for every three-by-three-digit 
calculation, printed, dec imal’d and verified . . only 11.8 seconds! 


When the chips are down... when the going gets really tough . . . 
you can depend on the Remington Rand Printing Cale ulator to 
deliver the goods ... on every kind of figuring job. 


AFTER DEFENSE, WHAT? 


4 separate machine for every job is essential in 
the factory, but not in the office. ..not when this 
one all-purpose figuring machine can do so many 
different jobs for you. Not only addition and 
direct subtraction, but also multiplica- 

tion and direct division... printed calcu- 

lating for markups, discounts, costs, de- 
preciation. Far-sighted businessmen 

agree... here’s one machine you'll be 

using, with profit, long years after the 

defense program is completed. See an 

action demonstration today, at your 

nearest Remington Rand office. 


Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 


Short Cuts to 
Speed Defense 


(Continued from page 13) 


moving its spark plug and oil fili 
production to a new building ne 
the Dort Highway plant. It shou 
be made clear that AC is not on 
maintaining its former producti 
but adding to it, because th« 
are replacement parts, essential 
keeping present cars and truc 
rolling smoothly. 

Finding adequate personnel is 
problem for any munitions mak: 
All General Motors units bene 
by the General Motors Institu 
located at Flint, Michigan, whi 
develops new methods and trai 
selected leaders, foremen, and s 
up men especially. And many s 
up men, of course, are develop 
right on the job. AC has be 
carrying an excess of workmen, « 
pecially bright young men, pla 
ning to use some of them for se 
up men when the last machine tox 
arrive and the day comes to mak 
not just a few complete machi 
guns, laboriously assembled, b 
the full quota of completed Brown- 
ings a day. (At the moment t 
company is ten months ahead 


| its schedule in making deliveries 


Workmen-apprentices are bein 
trained in twenty-four-hour-a-day 


_classes at the Flint schools. These 
lads arrive with the rough edg 


taken off. Girls have been hire: 
and will be hired from the mo 

than 7,000 applications alrea: 

on file at Flint. Most of the op: 

ations are regarded as semi-skille:! 
The six months the compa: 

spent in studying its problems ar 
working out time studies and trai 
ing cards are showing dividends 
production now. 

With the chronic pessimism 
the newspaper columnists a 
croakers, it is a pleasure to sh 
that munitions are being ma: 
and also that United States mar 


facturing methods which were 
fective in peace times work equa 


omy Noneless, Yendard, Portable Typewriters. Adding, Calculating, Bookkeeping, Punched-Card Accounting Machines 
. . hardex Visdole Systems, Record Protection, Filing Methods and Equipment, loose-leat Devices . . . Photographic 

CAN FURNISH ‘ecords iquipment . . . Typewriter Supplies . . . Duplicator Supplies . . . and other Precision Products including the 

EVERY OFFICE NEED '‘omovs Remingion Rand Oval Clese-Shaver — Dealers, Sales and Service Offices in S17 Cities 





well in war times. 
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When a Competitor | *; 
Juotes a Lower 
rice 


filt. - ‘ontinued from page 17) 
ne 
ou s are material and labor expenses. 
on our selling price should _in- 
cti ire a return of your overhead 
the cpenses. At the end of your fiscal 
al ‘ar, when you review the year’s 
uc erations, the results shown will 
determined by one fundamental 
Is did the amount that you re- 
ak. ived for the merchandise you sold 
- ceed the amount spent for ma- 
tu rial, labor, and overhead expen- 
vhi s? If it did—you made a profit ; 
_ not—you lost money. Statistics 
he the past five years show our 
ea tal overhead expenses, plus pro- 
eped sion for a profit which will repre- 
men ‘nt a fair return on our invest- 
- ent, are two times our total di- 
—n ct labor costs for the same 
ie ; ‘riod. Our method of adding 
en ‘erhead is unimportant. What is 
chi: portant is that we add enough 


b: » each transaction so that at the 
id of the year we get back as 


ope juch as we have spent. If we know 
a that we spent $2.00 overhead ex- 
ies penses for each $1.00 we spent for 
being direct labor, we add to our cost 
ull $2.00 for each $1.00 of actual 
These lirect labor or, to put it profes- 
edges sionally, we place a burden of 200 
Mitel er cent upon our direct labor 
more osts. I cannot approve of the 
rea practice of selling our products at 
oper: iny figure below our actual ma- 
illed. terial, labor, and overhead cost.” 
pany To which Mr. A replied, “Let 
s and is assume I followed your advice 
rair- ind insisted on my price in the face 
ds ' a lower figure being offered by 
. competitor who can furnish the 

m of ouyer with merchandise of equal 
ar uality, who can give equal de- 

shor livery service, and who can mer- 
nat iandise equally well. Our cus- 
nan - tomers, to maintain their own com- 
re petitive position, must buy to their 
ua’ ” best advantage. We lose the busi- 


ness, our volume goes down. Our 
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a » STAND THE GAFF. 
WORK WITHOUT NEEDLESS 


FROM: PRES. R. J. WHITMORE 
HOTEL SOUTHERN 
WASHINGTON , D. C. 


TOs J. MORAN 
PRODUCTION SUPT, 
AJAX MFG, CO, 


IN LINE FOR BIG DEFENSE ORDER, WIRE WHETHER CAN HANDLE 
QUICK DELIVERY MILLION UNITS AND HOW QUICK, 


- 





FROMt J. MORAN 
AJAX MFG. CO, 


TOt PRES. Re Je WHITMORE = 


CAN PRODUCE BY RUNNING THREE SHIFTS, BUT HOW QUICK 
DEPENDS ON HOW SOON OFFICE BOTTLENECK IS BROKEN, 
DELAYED MEMOS, INSTRUCTIONS, REPORTS AND INVENTORY 
RECORDS ARE HOLDING US UP NOW, NEW JOB MUST HAVE 
PRIORITY OVER UNFINISHED CLERICAL WORK, 





FROM: PRES. Re Je WHITMORE TOs P. Q. BRANDON, 
OFFICE MGR.= 


MORAN CLAIMS DELAYS IN OFFICE SLOWING DOWN PRODUCTION 
IMPORTANT YOU BREAK WORK JAMS AND GEAR DEPARTMENT FOR 
INCREASED PRODUCTION, SUGGEST YOU RETOOL OFFICE TO KEEF 


PACE WITH PLANT.= 





FROM: P. Q. ee }TOs PRES. Re 

] EVERYTH ING UNDER ‘CONTROL, HAVE RETOOLED OFFICE 
oo WITH DICTAPHONES. TWO PERSON DICTATION COULDN'T 
NOW EXECUTIVES AND SECRETARIES 
INTERRUPTIONS AND WASTED 

: L Tine. NO RUSH ING, NO WAITING. PRODUCTION SMOOTHED 


ALL ALONG THE LINE. BRING ON YOUR ORDER. WE'RE 


" READY WHEN YOU ARE.= 





FROMs PRES. R. Je WHITMORE 


JUST LANDED ORDER, FIND OTHERS CONFIRM YOUR JUDGMENT 
ON DICTAPHONES. EXPECT TO FIND ONE 
MONDAY MORNING, e. 


ON MY DESK 


Every executive owes it to his emp ae to break the traditions of time- 
consuming two-person dictation. Try the Dictaphone with no obligation. 
See how this modern dictating machine speeds all through the office 





method 
production 


---~ DICTAPHONE ~~: 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. C 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., T 
I should like to see the Dict aphone movie, “What 
anyway?" showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated 
(] I should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 


\ 
$s an othce | 


Name 
Company 
Address 














overhead expenses are fixed and 


are constant. The burden, conse- 
quently, proportionately becomes 
larger, and instead of 200 per cent 
we are soon forced to add 300 per 
cent of direct labor to our cost. 
The 35-cent price no longer repre- 
sents the sum of material, labor, 
and overhead costs. The figures 
now show 5 cents for material, 10 
cents for direct labor, and 30 cents 
for overhead, or a total selling cost 
of 45 cents, so that we have a sit- 
uation of increasingly dispropor- 
tionate prices.” 

Mr. A called his secretary and 
dictated. “Tell N that we will 
meet the price of 27 cents for num- 
ber 101. This should put you in a 
position to get the business on both 
this number and the number 202.” 

Let us draw the veil on the pro- 
ceedings at the office of this com- 
pany and look in at the Z company 
where, about a week later, Mr. X, 
president, and Mr. Y, vice presi- 
dent, are in conference. 

Mr. X is speaking. “We lost 
N’s business because our price on 
the number 202 was 5 cents too 
high. I understand that B com- 
pany quoted 20 cents. Our price 
on the number 101 was right and 
we might have been able to get the 
business, if we had met the figure 
on the number 202. Let’s just go 
over those costs again. 

101 Material 


Labor 


Overhead, plus provision for 
profit, 75 per cent of total 
material and labor 


Selling price 
202 Material 


Labor 


Total 

Overhead, plus provision for 
profit, 75 per cent of total 
material and labor 


Selling price 


“It doesn’t seem possible that 
they can buy their raw materials 
any cheaper than we do, since the 
prices of these raw materials are 
pretty much standard. With their 
equipmen* they can probably keep 
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their labor costs below ours. But 
that should have been true of the 
number 101 as well as the number 
202, and yet our price on the 
number 101 was under theirs.” 

To which Mr. Y replied, “I do 
not believe that they can possibly 
save enough in their labor costs to 
account for the large differential 
in selling price. I agree with you 
regarding the cost of material. 
Obviously the differertce lies in the 
overhead figure. Our auditors 
have told us that our overhead 
costs average 75 per cent of our 
combined material and labor costs. 
Our auditors insist that only by 
setting our selling prices in this 
manner, can we be sure that we 
will receive, from merchandise sold, 
enough to cover all of these cost 
and profit factors. For many 
years, we have coniputed our costs 
and selling prices on this basis, but 
very often it has been necessary to 
revise prices to conform to com- 
petitive conditions. Have you any 
idea as to just how B company 
figures overhead?” 

“T am not certain, but I believe 
that they base overhead on labor 
only, adding 200 per cent of their 
labor costs to provide for over- 
head costs as well as profit.” 

“Let us go over our costs again, 
this time using their basis of com- 
puting overhead and let us see just 
what selling prices would be ar- 
rived at on such basis. 


101 Material 
Labor 


Overhead and profit provision .20 


Selling price 
202 Material 


Labor 


Overhead and profit provision .04 
Selling price 


“There you are. Evidently, that 
is exactly what happened. Now 
you can understand why our sell- 
ing price of 27 cents for number 
101 was satisfactory and 25 cents 
for number 202 was not.” 

“Tt is evident then, that when- 


ever the labor figure is low in pro- 
portion to the material cost, they 
will arrive at a lower selling price 
but that, on the other hand, when 
ever the labor costs are high rela- 
tive to the material cost, their sell 
ing price will be higher than ours 
The unfortunate part is that they 
meet our selling price in cases whe: 
their original figure proves highe 
than ours and we do the sam 
thing. They should get 35 cent 
for the number 101 and 18 cent 
for the number 202, or a total o 
53 cents for one of each. W 
should get 2614 cents for numbe: 
101 and 241% cents for numbe 
202 or 503, cents for one of each 
We meet their price of 20 cents o 
number 202 and they meet ou 
price of 27 cents on number 101 
Now both of us receive a total o 
47 cents for one of each. Neithe 
of us receive sufficient to cover ou 
overhead needs and there certainl 
is no margin for profit.” 

“Your point is clear and als 
very evident. Carrying it to it 
ultimate conclusion, it means tha 
the price level of all of us, and tha 
includes other competing com 
panies, is set by the lowest figur 
arrived at by any one of us as 
result of that particular com 
pany’s particular method of com 
puting overhead costs and thu 
determining selling prices.” 

“Yes, and you will admit, it i 
certainly a very ruinous pric 
policy. Our customers, and pos 
sibly the ultimate consumer, g 
some advantage, but it is only 
temporary and fleeting advantag 
Below cost selling prices even 
tually prove a boomerang and ar 
detrimental to labor, capital, th 
buying public, and to the genera 
economy.” 

“Uniform cost accounting is th 
only solution. Adoption of uni 
form cost accounting by compe! 
ing companies will tend to stabiliz 
prices, put competition on a fai 
and even basis, and will make fo 
healthier business conditions.” 


Avutuor’s Notre—All of the figures 
this article are fictitious. No compar 
with which I am identified or of whi 
I know use these exact figures. 
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How to Help 
Salesmen Close 


HAT is the best way to work 

with salesmen in the field in 
wder to make them stronger clos- 
ers? This problem was discussed 
it a round table of the Dayton 
Sales Executives Club at its May 
necting. It was the consensus of 
ypinion there is no substitute for 
personal field work when it comes 
to teaching salesmen creative 
methods. One sales manager said 
he thought conditions 
called for spending at least one- 
half his time working with sales- 
men. Too many sales managers, he 


present 


said, were not close enough to 
their salesmen and made the mis- 
take of letting them shift for them- 
selves. 

Another executive at the meet- 
ing warned against the practice of 
“showing up” a salesman. “Noth- 
ing can be gained,” he said, “by 
breaking down a man’s self-con- 
fidence. On the contrary, it should 
be built up. So when I go out with 
a salesman I don’t ask him whom 
to call upon, but pick at random 
names of possible buyers who have 
not recently been contacted. That 
does away with the temptation 
salesmen have to ‘steer’ me into 
prospects who he knows are 
tough. If I don’t sell them I lose 
face with him, and if I do sell them 
he is peeved at me for showing him 
up.” 

One important 
brought out in this discussion. It 
was agreed that too often sales 
managers take the attitude when 
working with their men that they 
are there to show them how to do 
it. This attitude irritates most 
salesmen. A better way is to let 
your men feel you are there to 
study their methods, and learn how 
they do it. That flatters the sales- 
man and makes him certain to give 
you whole-hearted cooperation. As 
a matter of fact a sales manager 
can learn much from observing his 


point was 


salesmen at work. 
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How to speed up 
office routine 


»-» SEND FOR THIS 
4-STEP PLAN! 





my | . 
J 1. PUT PAPER TO 
WORK FOR YOU. 
Any organization 
can eliminate cost- 
ly bottlenecks, get things done quickly 
and correctly—by the proper use of 
paper and printing. The book, “*21 
Ways to Keep a Clear Desk,”’ shows 
you how to accomplish this. It gives 
specific, tested ways to organize rou- 
tine efficiently. Illustrates printing 
that will clear away detail, step up ef- 
ficiency, pin down 
responsibility. Out- [ 
lines proven time- 
savers to help men 
in jobs of manage- 
ment and jobs of 
detail. 


/ 2m 
/ pi heels 
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2. SET UP AN 
EFFICIENT FORM 
SYSTEM. A smooth- 
running system of 
printed forms is your most effective 
tool for handling detail work rapidly, 
accurately, almost automatically. 
“How to Design a Business Form” will 
help you set up such a system in your 
office. It tells you what information a 
printed form should carry . . . provides 
a check-list for testing your forms . 
suggests standard 
sizes to meet prac- r 
tically any need... } | mui 
= 


A; 

sug, 

. a] 

tells how to organize 

form control. The ian 
—_ 


Signal System shows 
how colored forms 
can speed up work. 


j 














3. ORDER PRINT- 
ING ECONOMI- 
CALLY. You've 
planned your 
forms with care. Buy them the same 
way. These handy layout and order 
sheets save you time and money in 
laying out printed forms. They help 
eliminate errors, misunderstandings 
and expensive author's alterations. 
They contain a check list to guide you 
in designing or revamping forms. They 
provide all in- 
formation es- 
sential to your 
printer when 
youorder. Avail- 
able for either 
Pica or Elite 
typewriter 
spacing. 








*25 letter size sheets of iH 





TO READERS OF “AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
these 4 practical office helps are free. 
They've helped hundreds of business men. 
They'll help you. Send for them now! 





a 

4. USE THE RIGHT 
PAPER FOR EVERY 
JOB. Good forms call 
for good paper. A paper 
that prints sharp, clean, economically 
. takes handwriting and typing easily 
. . erases neatly without scuffing . . . 
makes half a dozen clear carbons. A 
paper that’s sturdy, keeps its snap and 
stiffness under handling. A paper that’s 
economical to buy, economical to use.* 
Specify Hammermill Bond. Complete 
sample book 
makes it easy 
to select the 
right weight, 
size, color and 
finishforevery ¢ 
bond paper 

use. 














Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me the office helps checked: 
DD “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” 
0 “How to Design a Business Form” and the 
Hammermil] Color Signal System 
(C Layout and order sheets (Check Pica. 
or Elite spacing) 
(C0 Sample book of Hammermill Bond 


Name 


Position 
(Please attach coupon to your company letterhead) AB-JUN 
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mill Bond cost only I¢ more than cheap, unsatisfactory paper. 
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A sales engineering department employee explains to the study 
meeting the Acme Unit-Load method of bracing carload freight 


Employees Start Their Own Study Club 
To Learn About Their Company 


“For the purpose of better 
qualifying ourselves for the 
positions we hold. . . .” 

This was the beginning of 
a letter written by one em- 
ployee of Acme Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago, to his fellow 
employees—and the beginning 
of a plan that undoubtedly will 
play an important part in the 
successful future of those who 
participate in “the question and 
answer bee” held every Tues- 
day evening in Acme’s confer- 
ence room. 

It all started with the stream- 
lining of this organization in 
the latter part of 1940. Grow- 
ing business activity created a 
number of new positions, result- 
ing in an increase in personnel. 
With so many persons em- 
ployed and the diversity of 
products manufactured by this 
company, the individual em- 
ployee requires a long time to 
acquaint himself with all the 
products, who handles them, 
and in what manner. 

Yes, you will say, “Why 
didn’t management establish a 
training course or evening 
classes for all to attend?” This 
would have been done, no 
doubt, but the unusualness of 
the whole situation is the fact 
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that the employees started the 
study class themselves—on their 
own accord! 

The meetings are conducted 
once each week and one line 
of the many Acme products is 
studied at each meeting. The 
speakers are chosen by the em- 
ployees from among themselves. 
All take part in a general dis- 
cussion. A question presented 
by a sales correspondent might 
be answered by a member of 
the engineering or cost depart- 
ment, thus acquainting each 
with the other’s problems and 
responsibilities and the work 
done in other departments. 

Not only are these gather- 
ings proving instructive, but 
they are uncovering and devel- 
oping talent which eventually 
will prove valuable to the em- 
ployee as well as provide an 
excellent source of executive 
material for management to 
draw from. 

In ‘times like these when 
there is so much talk about the 
dissatisfied worker and his 
clamor for more pay for doing 
less, it is especially gratifying 
to hear about a group of young 
men who want to give more so 
they will be worth more to 
their company. 


The Mailman Won't Neglect 


Caterpillar’s Soldiers 


Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany’s advertising manager, 
G. M. Walker, recently sent the 
following letter to each em- 
ployee in his department. The 
“temporarily absent members” 
to whom he refers are those 
in the armed services. 

“It has been suggested, and 
I think the idea is an excellent 
one, that all of us in the ad- 
vertising department accept as 
a pleasant duty the obligation 
to remind our temporarily 
absent members that they have 
not been forgotten. Instead of 
individually and indefinitely re- 
solving to write ‘sometime 


soon,’ let’s do this on a plann 
and organized basis, per 
attached. Miss will follow 
with a reminder the week y 
are to write. Include in y 
letter items about Peoria nev 
company news, this departme: 
the weather, or anything e 
that might be of interest- 
will help a lot to cure attac 
of lonesomeness and homesic 
ness, and to preserve a boi 
of friendship.” 

Attached to the letter was 
schedule for writing, givi 
each member of the departme 
the week he or she shou 
write. 


Sears Contributes $4,136,129 to Employee: 
Savings and Profit-Sharing Fund 


Sears, Roebuck and Company 
recently contributed $4,136,129 
to its employees’ savings and 
profit-sharing fund. This is the 
biggest contribution the com- 
pany has ever made to the 
fund, since the plan was in- 
augurated twenty-five years 
ago. The sum includes 5 per 
cent of the 1940 earnings be- 
fore taxes, plus a special lump 
sum of $1,000,000. 

Employees also contribute to 
the fund at the rate of 5 per 
cent of their yearly earnings up 
to the sum of $250. The money 
thus received from the com- 
pany and employees is used to 
buy Sears stock, and the profit- 
sharing plan now owns about 
12 per cent of the outstanding 
stock of the company, which 
was valued on January 31 at 
$50,702,712. 

Until the end of the 1940 
fiscal year employees have paid 
the fund a total of $29,589,685 
and the company has given 
$37,648,949. Withdrawals have 
amounted to $62,861,781, either 
in cash or stock, as against the 
employee contributions of $14,- 
706,161, which meant a profit to 
them of more than $48,000,000. 
The combined assets, including 


those drawn out, were $11:) 
564,493, which means an 
crease in employees’ savings 
almost $84,000,000. 

There are 47,155 participa 
ing employees throughout th: 
country in Sears branches, an 
9,304 in Chicago. 


Wrigley to Pay 
Its Army Men 


Drafted employees of tly 
William Wrigley Jr. Compa 
entering the Army as privat 
will receive $100 a month fro 
the company if their reguls: 
salary has been $150. Month! 
earnings of workers less th: 
$150 will receive proportionat 
ly larger amounts in addition 
their army pay. 

According to officials, t! 
purpose of the plan is to gi 
each draftee earning less thi 
$6,000 a year an income reaso 
ably close to his civilian wage 

So that pension and grot 
insurance benefits will not ! 
lost, payments for them will 
deducted. 
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Frae Clinics for Miners’ Children 


P-ovided by Koppers 


he first of a series of eight- 
ee: free clinics for the children 
otf he Koppers Coal Company 
loyees was inaugurated at 
ksbury, Kentucky, on April 
The clinics will be con- 
ed in Koppers communities 
ig the summer by the coal 
vany’s twenty-five doctors 
sixteen nurses. More than 
) children are expected to 
ve physical examinations. 
those children of pre-school 


age, too young to come by 
themselves, free examinations 
will be given if they are 
brought to the clinics by their 
parents. 

Last year seventeen clinics 
were conducted by Koppers’ 
doctors and nurses, and 2,214 
children were examined. Sixty- 
nine per cent of the physical 
defects discovered in these 
clinics were corrected by medi- 
cal care or surgical treatment. 


and Standard Brands Sponsor Sale 
Defense Savings Stamps and Bonds 


order to cooperate with 
zovernment in the distribu- 
of Defense Savings Bonds, 
General Electric Company 
suspended its eighteen-year- 
‘mployees’ Savings Plan and 
into effect a Defense Sav- 
Plan. Under this plan all 
employees may authorize 
company to deduct from 
r earnings for the purchase 
f Series E, Series F, or Series 
vonds, on a weekly, semi- 
mthly, or monthly installment 
ayment basis. 

Charles E. Wilson, president, 
sail: “I hope all of you will 
make use of the facilities for 
acquiring United States Sav- 
ings Bonds provided for by this 
Defense Savings Plan. By in- 
vesting in such bonds, you will 
not only be prudently saving 
for the future, but also be 
patriotically supporting the 
United States Government in 
its great effort to provide for 
national defense.” 

At the same time Mr. Wilson 
pointed out that the offer of 
employee bonds by the GE 
Employees Securities Corpora- 
tion was being suspended “to 
insure that its operation might 
not interfere in any way with 
the sale by the government of 


United States Savings Bonds.” 

Standard Brands, too, has 
come to bat for the govern- 
ment, and has arranged to sell 
Defense Savings Stamps in its 
home office and in all of its 
division offices and _ plants 
throughout the country. Man- 
agers have been authorized to 
purchase and keep on hand 
stamps of the 25-cent, 50-cent, 
and $1.00 denominations and to 
encourage their sales in every 
possible way. Such a_ plan 
makes it very convenient for 
all employees to purchase these 
stamps. 

Thomas L. Smith, president 
of the company, said, “Every 
true American is vitally inter- 
ested in the success of our na- 
tional defense program and 
earnestly desires to do all he 
can to make it thoroughly ef- 
fective. Many of us are not in 
a position to buy Defense Sav- 
ings Bonds outright; but all of 
us can do our bit by purchas- 
ing all the Defense Savings 
Stamps we can afford. To make 
these stamps easy for you to 
obtain, I have arranged to have 
them on sale in our offices, and 
I trust that everyone will take 
advantage of this arrangement 
for a better prepared America.” 


Joslyn Includes Associate Company in 
ts Pension Plan 


This year the employees of 
Midwest Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Galesburg, Illinois, have 
been made eligible for the 
profit-sharing plan conducted 
by its parent company, the 
Joslyn Manufacturing and Sup- 
ply Company of Chicago. 
Under this plan, all employees 
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of three years’ standing are re- 
quired to contribute from 2% 
to 5 per cent of their yearly 
earnings to a fund. The com- 
pany adds 10 per cent of its 
profits before dividends are 
paid, and the sum is invested 
in securities approved by the 
state of Illinois. Upon retire- 


ment the amount built up to an 
employee’s credit is turned over 
to him. 

The plan, which is described 
in more detail in the January 
1939 issue of American Bust- 
ness, has been in operation for 
some twenty years, and during 


that time retiring employees 
have withdrawn such sums as 
$36,000, $31,000, $12,000, and 
$11,000. For every $100 paid 
into the fund per year by an 
employee there stands a credit 
for that employee of some 
$19,000, 


Prudential Life Makes Retirement Plan 


Contributory Because 


Franklin D’Olier, president, 
Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, last month an- 
nounced that the company’s re- 
tirement plan would be changed 
to a contributory basis. Ferm- 
erly Prudential has maintained 
a noncontributory pension plan. 

Mr. D’Olier said in his mes- 
sage to the 17,000 office em- 
ployees, “The steadily increas- 
ing number of persons qualify- 
ing for retirement, the longer 
expectation of life of annui- 
tants, and low interest earnings 
have caused the cost of the non- 
contributory plan to become 
constantly more burdensome. 

“In order to continue te pro- 
vide an adequate scale of re- 
tirement allowance, it has been 
found necessary to change to a 
contributory plan, effective as 
of January 1, 1941, with re- 
spect to service after 1940.” 

Enrollment under the new 
plan is not necessary to obtain 
past service benefits at retire- 
ment age—sixty-five for men, 
sixty for women. Participants 
in the new plan who leave the 
company will have their choice 
between obtaining a deferred 


of Expenses 


annuity or having all their 
contributions to the plan re- 
turned together with interest at 
the rate of 21% per cent per 
annum. If certain terms and 
conditions are met, the de- 
ferred annuity will include a 
substantial amount purchased 
by company contributions. 

If an employee dies before 
retirement, the beneficiary will 
be paid the amount of the con- 
tributions, plus annual interest 
at 21% per cent. The new plan 
also provides for a benefit pay- 
able in the event of death after 
retirement. 

It is also possible, under the 
plan, for the family provider 
who is enrolled in the plan to 
protect his wife or any other 
dependent, under certain cir- 
cumstances, by electing a re- 
duced retirement income for 
himself and so arrange for a 
life income for his survivor. 
Provision is also made for an 
annuity in case of retirement 
for total and permanent dis- 
ability after certain age and 
service requirements have been 
fulfilled. 


Company Tells Its Story to Employees in 
Specially Designed Booklet 


In a twenty-page, 6 by 9 
inch magazine entitled How 
Are We Doing? employees of 
the Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, were 
informed of company progress 
in nontechnical manner. The 
front and back covers com- 
bined to feature a full-color 
photograph taken at the plant 
and used in company advertis- 
ing. 

Nearly twenty-five other 
photographs told the story. One 
full page was devoted to an 
informal portrait of the aver- 
age stockholder with the cap- 
tion, “Mr. George Brunjes op- 
erates a flower and seed store 
with his brother, William Brun- 
jes, in Brooklyn. He is an aver- 
age Bridgeport Brass stock- 


holder who has saved his money 
and invested it in the company. 
He own 118 shares, works every 
day at the business started by 
his father fifty-nine years ago.” 

Another full page was de- 
voted to a photograph of a 
group of typical but unidenti- 
fied workmen with the caption 
“691 More People—This year 
new employees joined those 
who work for Bridgeport 
Brass. This brought back 
steady work to many homes 
and increased business to city 
merchants.” 

Other photographs showed 
plant expansion, social security 
and tax payments, vacations 
with pay, activities in the way 
of safety and medical care, and 
stock payments. 
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In Spring field, Massachusetts, late in May the Package Machinery 
Company experimented with a plan designed to educate youth to 
industrial management’s responsibilities and problems. For one 
day company employees’ sons and daughters, graduating from 
high school this year, managed the company. Here is the presi- 
dent-for-a-day, Albert Michaud, Jr., signing his first company cor- 
respondence, while full-time president, Roger L. Putnam, watches 





Motor Carriers Train Drivers to 


Offer First Aid in Accidents 


Five years ago the American 
Trucking Association adopted a 
resolution calling on the truck- 
ing industry to cooperate with 
the American Red Cross in es- 
stablishing a number of mobile 
first aid units. These units are 
now found on a fair percentage 
of intercity trucks, and have in 
many cases been responsible 
for the saving of life. 

Drivers of trucks equipped 
with mobile first aid units are 
trained to render first aid, to 


stop arterial bleeding, and to 
prepare badly injured victims 
for movement to hospitals. 

The Horton Motor Lines, 
Inc, has trained the major 
portion of its 350 drivers to 
render first aid. In one year 
these drivers were credited 
with the saving of five lives 
in accidents in which their 
trucks were in no way involved. 
Consolidated Freightways has 
trained several hundred driv- 
ers in first aid work. 


Liquid Carbonic Asks Stockholders 


What Company Facts 


At the end of its most recent 
fiscal year, the Liquid Carbonic 
Company issued an expanded 
and modernized report to its 
stockholders. This report was 
complete with pictures of prod- 
ucts and _ plants, _ statistical 
tables, facts about operations 
and finances, employee infor- 
mation, discussion of economic 
trends, government relations to 
business, and other interesting 
data not usually found in an- 
nual statements. 

A dividend was _ payable 
about six weeks after the re- 
port had been mailed. With the 
dividend mailing the company 
enclosed a questionnaire to as- 
certain from its 7,000 stock- 
holders their reaction to the 
report. 

The questionnaire contained 
five simple questions. These 
questions covered not only the 
report issued, but sought to 
open the way for further dis- 
cussion between management 
and stockholders. 

These are the questions: 

(1) Did the new type of an- 
nual report give you a better 
idea of Liquid Carbonic? 

(2) What parts of the report 
did you find most helpful in 
this respect? 

(3) What section of the re- 
port would you like to see en- 
larged in future reports? 

(4) What particular types of 
information do you like to re- 
ceive in the annual report? 

(5) What particular points 
as to Liquid Carbonic’s opera- 
tions would you like to know 
more about? 


The questionnaire was _ re- 


They Need 


turned by 350 stockholders 
5 per cent of the total. s 
veys show that most st 
holders do not keep their 
ports, so this return was 

sidered highly satisfactor, 
view of the length of time 

had elapsed between the : 
ing of the report and the 1 
ing of the questionnaire. 

The replies were most gr 
fying in that they set a 
of complete approval 
both the new type of re 
and the questionnaire itsel 

Of special interest to 
Liquid Carbonic Corpor 
management was the inte 
expressed in these subjects 

(1) New products and 
velopments, expansion 
plans for the future. 

(2) Operating and finan J 
information rather fully 
forth with comparisons and 
planations. 

(3) Employee relations (| 
social factors, particularly 
age group statistics. 

(4) Analyses and _ histor 
information showing trends 

(5) How stockholders 
help the company. 

(6) Everything having to lk 
with the relations of the 
ernment to the business. 

(7) Outlook for business 
ing the post-war depressior 

(8) Taxes and how they 
being offset. 

(9) Company’s competi 
in the various fields. 

(10) Compensation of n 
agement and policies rela 
thereto. 

(11) Capacity and number 
of employees. 


s 


3 





together. 


DIRE NEED FOR SAFETY TRAINING 


Minor accidents—accidents where the victim lost one, two, or three days’ working time— 
cost the country during 1940 a loss of more man-years of work than all the strikes put 


Because the accident rate is increasing, with the induction of thousands of new workers in 
hundreds of plants, factories, and mills, there is a necessity for enlarged safety programs 
which will train new workers in the approved techniques of safety. 


New workers have to learn how to keep their fingers away from circular saws, out from 
under hammers, and away from other dangerous places just as much as they have to learn 
to perform operations in the plant. They must be “sold” the safety idea and taught the im- 
portance of taking care of themselves. 


The speed with which industry is working, overtime, and green help vastly increase today’s 
hazards. Safety, which had become a watchword in many well managed plants, has been 
neglected in the rush to turn out defense materials. It will be a costly and needless waste 
of manpower to permit safety work to lag anywhere at this time. 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 








1. Traveling Laboratory 
For Research 


A LABORATORY on wheels, with com- 
fortable living accommodations for three 
persons, is helping the research chemists 
of S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wisconsin, to save considerable time and 
inconvenience when going into territories 
where it is difficult to get hotel accommo- 
dations. Since it was put to use a year 
ago, it has made trips all over the coun- 
try, including a thirty-day product re- 
search trip through lower Texas. 

Divisional managers also use the car 
to promote the sale of special products 
and report that the dramatic appeal of 
the “land yacht” helps them capture in- 
terest of prospective customers and close 
sales more easily. Almost invariably the 
newspaper in the town they visit pub- 
lishes a news feature on the car; in some 
cities the local radio stations have an- 
nounced its presence in the town as a bit 
of “spot news.” 

Another sales feature of the car is 
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that it enables managers to show not only 
one but a number of samples that could 
be used to advantage in the customer’s 
business, even to show sample panels that 
demonstrate special applications of the 
wax and other dressings manufactured 
by the company. 

The car is 25 feet long, has two six- 
foot berths in the rear, a lavatory, shower 
bath, wardrobe, sink, stove, electric re- 
frigerator, writing desk, two-way radio 
lounge, and a driver’s compartment, It 
also contains a small laboratory. It was 
especially designed by Brooks Stevens, 
Milwaukee industrial designer. 


2. Criticism in Form of 
A Bonus Check 


PRESIDENT Walter F. Clark, of 
Clark’s Better Restaurants, Seattle, en- 
courages all of his employees to keep 
down waste and loss of effort by using 
“extra measure bonus checks” in lieu of 
criticism. Cooks, pantry girls, bus boys, 
and dishwashers receive the checks at 


different and irregular times during a 
year. It may seem like a paradox that 
the personal letter, with its $5.00 inclo- 
sure, is used as a “criticism” but the 
reasoning is this: For instance, a dish- 
washer may have too much breakage 
chalked up against him. Instead of bawl- 
ing him out, Mr. Clark sends him a 
friendly, personal letter, inclosing the 
extra bonus check and indicating that 
additional bonuses will be forthcoming as 
breakage decreases—as it does, under this 
plan! 


3. Inventory Record Used 
As Requisition Form 


AN ADDITIONAL use for the perpetu- 
al inventory record was found by the 
purchasing department of the Dumore 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin, which has 
saved considerable time and has elimi- 
nated errors on purchasing forms. 

By using the inventory record as a 
perpetual requisition form, the time used 
by the planning department to write out 
detailed information on a purchasing req- 
uisition form is saved, 

“We find,” says James Hamilton, pur- 
chasing agent at Dumore, “that the new 
system has eliminated the confusion which 
used to develop when various departments 
used different terminology in referring 
to the same thing on purchase forms. 
Since we make precision motors and 
grinders and have more than 4,500 differ- 
ent specifications on our books, this mat- 
ter of terminology can get pretty in- 
volved.” 

The perpetual inventory record, just as 
in most companies, gives a complete rec- 
ord of all raw material parts used in 
Dumore products. A glance at the record 
tells the quantities used per month, when 
each order is placed, and when it is filled. 
To make this inventory record serve as 
a requisition form, the person requesting 
material merely writes in the quantity 
desired and the delivery date on which 
material is wanted. 

The purchasing department quickly re- 
checks the planning department’s esti- 
mate on quantities and delivery sched- 
uled, just by glancing over past require- 
ments recorded on the card. Then the 
order number and the date on which ma- 
terial is ordered is filled in by the pur- 
chasing department. 








Cut Costs With 


Dartnell Forms 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’s APPLICATION BLANK—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 81% x 11 inches. 


GENERAL APPLICATION BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 814 x 
11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly, 84% x 11 inches. 


AvuTomoBILE Expense Booxs—<Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy to 
jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 


Auto Expense BLanxs—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 81 x 11 inches. 


SaLESMEN’s Rererence Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
yom ng and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 84% x 11 
inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicaao, U.S. A. 
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When material has been received, the 
department receiving it fills in the date on 
which delivery was made in the proper 
column. 


4. Street-Car Rides 
For Premiums 


IN ORDER to break the monotony of 
featuring merchandise premiums, the 
American Coffee Company, New Orleans, 
recently switched its local premium offer 
to street-car tokens and the novelty of 
the offer carried the brief campaign over 
with outstanding success, according to 
E. P. Bartlett, president. The novel 
premium offer not only produced more 
than normal premium reaction, but it em- 
bodied a practical feature that materially 
cut the net cost of the premiums. 

The company offered strictly to New 
Orleans consumers for a period of ninety 
days five street-car tokens (value, 7 cents 
each), good on any New Orleans bus or 
street car for every ten empty 1-pound 
“slip-top” cans turned over to the com- 
pany. 

The company purchased the tokens at 
regular price, but the empty cans were 
cleaned, relabeled and used again, since 
the offer did not cover vacuum-packed 
coffee cans, thus reducing materially the 
cost of the premium. 

“We did not try to extend the offer 
outside New Orleans,” explains Mr. Bart- 
lett, “but it went over exceptionally well 
with New Orleans housewives, who have 
been given household utility items as 
coffee premiums for many years by sev- 
eral local coffee companies.” 

The company did not withdraw its vari- 
ous merchandise premium offers during 
the period, but there was materially less 
demand for these premiums during this 
campaign, Mr. Bartlett declares. 


5. Better Employees When 
Applications Are Checked 


LABOR turnover at the Kearney and 
Trecker Corporation, milling machine 
manufacturer of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has been cut down to less than 1 per 
cent since September 1, 1940, even though 
personnel in the plant has been almost 
doubled due to defense work. The new 
system, the company’s management feels, 
has been an important factor in keeping 
the plant free of any form of sabotage 
during the last year. 

The file system in the employment man- 
ager’s office has been classified according 
to departments for which applicants are 
qualified, rather than in straight alpha- 
betical order, to make it possible for the 
employment manager to know exactly how 
many applicants are available for each 
department at any time. If the applicant 
has sufficient experience, his application 
is marked “Preferred.” 

Before any application is okayed, ref- 
erences are checked with extreme care. 
Service records on previous jobs are 
checked, and references are obtained 
from insurance, social, or fraternal or- 
ganizations. Credit reports are obtained 
from the Association of Commerce and 


from two other investigation bureaus; 
police records, citizenship papers, ages, 
types of employment, and whether the 
applicant indulged in any subversive 
activities at any time are all checked. 

Three days are required to follow 
through on a single applicant, so the em- 
ployment manager has adopted the prac- 
tice of picking applicants who seem most 
worthy of consideration and following 
through on them as soon as their appli- 
cations are received, taking up the rest 
as time allows. 

Department foremen are asked t 
notify their superintendents ahead of time 
when vacancies are anticipated, using a 
“Requisition for Help” slip prepared for 
that purpose, and to indicate whether the 
vacancy is a replacement or an increase 
in force. 


6. Colored Safety Helmets 
Identify Workers 


THE Todd Seattle Dry Docks, Inc., of 
Seattle and Tacoma, Washington, have 
adopted a clever system of color dif- 
ferentiation among its plant employees 
Under the plan, each type of workman 
has a different colored safety helmet 
which identifies him as to his craft. 

The eleven colors and crafts they de- 
note are: Carpenters, blue; painters, 
brown; burners, light green; laborers, 
red lead; machinists, buff; safety men, 
red; riggers, aluminum; shipfitters, dark 
green; pipefitters, gray; electricians, 
cream; and scalers, black. 

The theory behind the color scheme is 
that a crew boss, in need of additional 
help, can select the men he needs in- 
stantly by noting their helmets. Such 
ready selection is particularly valuable 
in an emergency. 

Some helmets, in addition, carry painted 
red crosses, signifying the wearer as 
capable of giving first aid in case of 
accident. 

Color segregation is used by another 
Seattle manufacturer, the Kirsten Pipe 
Company, to expedite movement of work. 
Different models of smokers’ pipes put 
out by this company are routed through 
the plant in containers painted different 
colors to denote the different models. 
Use of the identifying containers en- 
ables the foreman to determine whether 
all stations are working on the same 
model in the various operations of 
machining, routing, shaping, etc., without 
need of a close-up inspection of the 
parts. 


7. By Their Hats, Ye 
Shall Know Them 


IN THE National City Bank of New 
York, where men employees are frequent- 
ly called away from their desks to some 
other part of the building, each higher 
salaried executive is required to leave 
his hat on the top of his desk to show 
that he is on the premises. If the top of 
a man’s desk is bare, showing no hat, it 
is automatically known that the person 
wanted cannot be found in the building 
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improved Multilith 
Duplicator 1250 


. REDESIGNED, streamlined Multi- 
ith Duplicator, the model 1250, has just 
een announced by Addressograph-Mul- 
tigraph Corporation. This new model 
250 is smaller, more compact, and is 
mounted with rubber on the storage 
cabinet stand, making a complete unit. 
this type of construction results in per- 
manent alignment of the duplicator, 
power drive, and paper feeder. Needle, 
ball, or oilless bearings are used. 

A completely new automatic paper 
feeder is a feature of the new model, as 
well as a sensitive electrically-actuated 
double-sheet eliminator. A 4-vane vac- 
uum pump provides for proper suction 
for papers in a wide range of weights, 
finishes, and textures. It will take sheet 
sizes from 3 by 5 inches up to 914, to 
+ inches, and a new drive pulley pro- 
vides variable speeds from 3,000 to 6,000 
npressions per hour. 

ink feed is regulated by a five-posi- 


tion ratchet control, and the inking me- 


anism is fitted with a new roller wash- 
p device for rapid cleaning. Another 
ew feature on the model 1250 is the 
nicrometer device which provides pre- 
‘sion control for duplicating pressures 
) insure higher quality reproduction of 
pe text, ruled forms, line drawings, and 
iotographic illustrations. 
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First Aid Kit for 
Emergency Burns 


A NEW first aid kit for use in treating 
burns is now on the market. Made by the 
Mine Safety Appliances Company, it 
features the use of that company’s Foille, 
a therapeutic treatment for burns. The 
kit contains a spray gun which screws 
on the jars of Foille, suitable dressings, a 
sterilized bleached muslin sheet, ammonia 
inhalants, tubes of Foille for small burns 
and tubes of castor oil for the eye, five 
4-ounce jars of Foille, a camel’s hair 
brush for applying Foille if desired, and 
a pair of bandage scissors. All this ma- 
terial is housed in a waterproof case. 





Improvements for IBM’S 
Electromatics 


TWO improvements in the International 
Business Machines Corporation’s Elec- 
tromatic typewriter will be of interest 
to readers of American Business. The 
first is the new 10-inch carriage, designed 
specifically for greater speed and ease 
of handling correspondence and all short 
forms, such as labels, cards, ete. This 
addition makes it possible to obtain 
Electromatics with carriage 10, 12, 16, 
20, 24, and 30 inches wide. 

The other improvement is a new light 
indicator which may be placed in any 
convenient position on either side of any 
Electromatic writing machine, including 
the standard equipment, forms-writing 
equipment, Hektowriters, carbon ribbon 
writing machines, and the proportional 
spacing machines. The light signals red 
simultaneously with the ringing of the 
bell indicating that the carriage is near- 
ing the end of the writing, and it sig- 
nals green when the writing line is ap- 
proximately 1 inch from the bottom of 
the paper. 


Small Size Stacker for 
Economy Uses 


AFTER a _ fifteen-month development 
period, Lewis-Shepard Sales Corporation 
has announced a_ transporting pallet 
stacker for handling materials shipped 
or stored on double-faced pallets. It was 
designed for use in place of the large 
electric or gas-operated fork-type tiering 
trucks where economy could be effected 
by using a smaller unit in transporting 
operations. 

The running gear allows the operator 
to approach the stacker to the pallet, 
throw the lever, braking the wheels, and 
continue pushing stacker while wheels 
remain stationary. The stacker arms go 
into the upper pallet and the base mem- 
ber into the lower pallet. 

















FOR SALES CONTESTS 


Just off the press—a new de 


luxe Prize Book offering over 
1,000 prizes for salesmen. Just 
the thing to build your next 


sales contest around. 


Size 9 by 12 inches, 56 pages 


with 16 pages in glorious 
color, this new Prize Book 
features the “Home Appeal” 
—helps get a salesman’s wife 


and family behind him to win. 


Write on your business letter- 
head for a complimentary 
copy of this Prize Book. We 
will include a memo with com- 
plete information on how to 


run a prize plan. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Prize and Contest Division 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Mimeograph Drawing 
Board for Stencils 


RECENTLY introduced by the A. B. 
Dick Company is a new Mimeograph il- 
luminated drawing board which is easily 
positioned at any angle required to sten- 
cil illustration work. A floor model, it 
is supported by a three-point base. The 
glass top is set in a wide, smooth, one- 
piece surface of molded plastic, which 
provides easy control of the T-square 
when used either vertically or horizon- 
tally. A new feature is the “line stops” 
which facilitate accurate and uniform 
lines for ruled form work. Even dis- 
tribution of lighting is made possible by 
a convenient light switch, controlled by a 
bulb underneath the drawing board. At 
the bottom of the table is a receptacle 
to hold Mimeograph styli and drawing 
instruments. 


Special Pencils for 
Carbon Copying 


A SERIES of three-weight pencils es- 
pecially created for multiple carbons has 
been placed on the market by the Reli- 
ance Pencil Corporation. The pencils are 
made of black graphite, which is easy to 








erase, with no smudging from moi 
hands. There are three degree-gradin 
in the new Durolead Mainfold Carb: 





Copy. A demonstration sample box 
available on request. 


For the Man Who Writes 
As He Travels 


THERE is almost no hotel room in th 
country which is equipped with a des 
or writing table which is wholly con 
fortable and stable enough for using 
typewriter. Either the table jiggles, t! 
lamp jiggles, the table is too low, « 
something. Here is a portable typewri 
ing stand by Underwood Elliott Fish 
which will save many a cussword. It 
a folding stand of correct height, stead 
non-jiggling. 
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Business VPS 


The following literature is of 
pecial interest to executives 
ictive in business manage- 
nent. Unless otherwise stated, 
t will be sent upon request to 
ither the company or editors 
o£ AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Set These Booklets Before 
fou Revise Your Catalog 


‘HE subject of making catalogs has 
mg bothered many manufacturers, and 
» help the people who are planning to 
sue new catalogs, there are two book- 
ts which contain a number of to-the- 
vint suggestions. Your Catalog, pub- 
shed by the McCormick-Armstrong 
mpany, discusses the primary objec- 
ves of a catalog, questions to be an- 
vered before work on a catalog is be- 
in, the general plan of the catalog 
‘rived from the answers needed, the 
pes of catalogs, and other informa- 
on about catalog producing. The sec- 
id is a piece put out by Sweet’s Cata- 
« Service describing its Catalog File 
id catalog producing service for archi- 
‘cts. It is called, What to Tell, How 
Yuch to Tell, How to Tell It. In it is 
\ five-page check list of questions which 
hould be answered when preparing or 
evising a catalog. Catalogs are divided 
nto four groups, according to what they 
nust sell: Producer, materials, equip- 
nents, and services. For each group, 
juestions to be answered are subdivided 
inder_ these headings: Classification, 
forms, characteristics, performance, and 
ise. Another section is devoted to the 
rganizing of information and planning 
of the format so that data and facts 
ire easy to find, read, and comprehend. 


Booklet on Drafting 
Standards 


EXECUTIVES and draftsmen may ob- 
ain a thirty-page booklet on mechanical 
lrawing, Drafting Standards Accepted 
md Proposed, by requesting it on com- 
any letterhead from Higgins Ink Com- 
any, Inc. In it are the complete draft- 
ng standards of the American Society 
f Mechanical Engineers and the Ameri- 
‘an Welding Society. In addition, on one 
age appear proposed standards not yet 
.ecepted by the American Standards 
\ssociation. This booklet was published 
is Higgins’ aid to national defense by 
iding draftsmen, who are becoming 
nore and more in demand as the ac- 
ivities of the national defense program 
nerease. 
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Explains Sound Way of 
Handling Disbursements 


IN ITS new booklet, Disbursement Pro- 
cedure Simplified, the Todd Company, 
Inc., has set forth the principles « 
money control in the purchasing of sup- 
plies and the payment of invoices. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the importance of 
requiring all purchases to be authorized 
by a purchase requisition signed by a 
company official. Approved methods of 
setting up an efficient routine for the 
payment of invoices is fully described. 
Photographs, line drawings, and charts 
show forms applicable for each step in 
obtaining purchases, from the request of 
the individual wanting an item to the 
making of the voucher. . 
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New List of House 
Magazines 


A DIRECTORY of house magazines, 
which is, as far as we know, the most 
complete list in existence, giving not only 
the name of the publication and the pub- 
lisher, but also the purpose, size, fre- 
quency of issue, process used, and other 
useful data, is available to subscribers 
of American Bustrness while the supply 
lasts. This directory originally appeared 
as a part of the Dartnell Sales Promo- 
tion Plans Service. 


National Cash Record- 
Keeping Books 


FULL information may be obtained 
from the National Cash Register Com- 
pany about a series of up-to-the-minute 
record-keeping forms and books which 
have been designed as part of its new 
low priced cash register system. Para- 
mount in this new record-keeping system 
is the National Simplified System Book 
with pages for records of sales, cash 
receipts and disbursements, distribution 
record, monthly profit and loss state- 
ment, record of equipment and fixtures, 
and a Social Security record. This book 
assures the owner of permanent records 
covering every phase of his business. This 
should be of great interest to business 
men, as the necessity of keeping accu- 
rate and unchangeable records for in- 
come tax, Social Security, and other 
government reports increases. Also in- 
cluded in this new cash register system 
are sales books, charge folders, paid-out 
pads, and audit-strip envelopes and bal- 
ance forms with an audit-strip file. 


Describes the Services of 
Management Engineers 


WHILE not generally available, the 
editors do feel that a publication of the 
Association of Consulting Management 
Engineers deserves mention. It is a list 
of the Association’s members and de- 
scription of their services. It was pre- 
pared to help men who are seriously con- 
templating hiring a management engineer 
and is available only to top management 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


AS LOW AS— 











SEND SAMPLE 


OF YOUR LETTERHEAD AND LET US SUB- 
MIT A MODERNIZED DESIGN FREE 


* Through mass production on the 
biggest and latest equipment, we offer 
fine quality work at prices that sur- 
prise our new customers and continue 
to hold our old ones. Not only on let- 
terheads, but on circulars, folders and 
forms as well! 
* Whether or not you want your 
present letterhead redesigned, send us 
a line and say: “I’d like to see your 
folder of famous letterheads.” With it 
we'll send our all-time-low price quo- 
tations on quality work. And, of 
course, you won’t be obligated to buy. 
UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Dept. 36, 4321 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


MAXIMUM VISIBILITY 


After all, stencil operators are only 
human! Give them better materials and they'll 
do better work. With this improved stencil tex- 
ture, it's so easy to get cleaner, sharper, blacker 
copy. And longer harder wear. Economical! 


hw the patented advantages of Tempo 
17 Film, Formula 217 is matchless! No 
wonder more operators prefer it and more 
dealers stock it every day. Try it . 2’. « 

> Ss SS Sh Sh Sh DD a 


, MILO HARDING COMPANY 


438 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
514 Commonwealth Annex, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
es. 

FORMULA 217 sounds like the stencil we 


want. Send samples for... ......++55 


lceenitninetsineadll 


4PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL’ 
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Paper Drills 


Loose Leaf Binders 





Futt INCH 
OF PAPER 
AT A STROKE 


“SPINNIT” 
ELECTRIC 
PAPER DRILL 
$57.52 
LWCL. OWE 
HoOLLOw BiT 
TABLE 12 X18 


CHIP DISPOSAL 


e 
ADJUSTABLE 
GAUGES & STOPS 


° 
ExTRA Bits 
in 13 St*ZES 

$ JOR EA? 


PROOUCTS,I 


ATTACHMENTS: 
SLITTER $6.50 SLOTTER $7.50 
Plugs in like drill bit 
HAND POWER ‘‘SPINNIT’’ $37.50 





Stapling Machines 





SED 122-A 


HOTCHKISS 
STAPLERS 


Fasten Things Better ! 


Two styles, No. 122A for desk use; No. 122P, 
use anywhere. 


plier type, carry in pocket, 
When opened it’s a handy tacker. 


Either Model $1.50. Use inexpensive standard 
staples. At your stationers or we'll ship direct. 


Money back guarantee 


HOTCHKISS, Norwalk, Conn., Dept. A/ 


Send for folders on other models 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


a 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatie reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 


SIGNALS 





Mailing Lists 


CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Mass Mailer clients send you substantial 

checks through us for your addressing 

empty envelopes YOUR lists, if responsive. 
RUSH FULL DETAILS 


MOSELY 


230 (AB-6) Congress St., Boston 














CUT BINDER COSTS! 


SAVE 50%! 


NEW JOYCE 
Double-Duty Flexible Spring Post Self 


and it Always opens flat 
Serves for current use—then does double 
duty as a storage binder! Made to fit any 
size sheet or form. Send for Special Trial 
Binder offer or Free Literature. 


PROVEN ECONOMY: Over Million in Use! 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


56 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 














Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakablespring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


4,599 used by Georgia Railroad Bank, Augusta, Ga. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 334, Exeter, Nebr. 


Desk Accessories 


LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed on every desk. 
(...) Letter Size $5.00 
(...) Cap Size $6.00 
Check size and quantity de- 
sired. Send your order today. 


Currier Manufacturing Co. 
21 N. W. Terminal Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Olive Green Art Steel 





House Organs 


—~\HOUSE MAGAZINES 


Build Good Will among your em - 
ployees, sales force or branch offices 
with a House Magazine allbyour 
own. We can help you with sugges- 
tions, attractive cover designs, etc. 
Our prices are lower because we are 
specialists. Freesamplesand prices. 


The National Publishers Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Labels—All Kinds 


m= 





GUMMED oR UNGUMMED 
TYPE-ENGRAVED-ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


32°) FRANKFORO ave 
one Pe 





executives requesting it. In it are ir 
cluded one-page statements made by eac! 
member, written on that company’s le 
terhead. On one page the standards f 
selecting management counsel are di 
cussed. 


About Calculator 
Sales Tools 


PUT out by Perry Graf Corporation, 8 
Suggestions for Increased Sales and R 
duced Sales Expense is a_ pocket-si 
booklet describing the calculators t 
company makes and their uses. The c 
culators are all mathematical, workir 
like slide rules, and can be designed + 
give figures on any kind of a varia! 
situation. The company suggests that t 
calculators can be used as an advert 
ing bait to build up a cream prosps 
list; as an aid to a salesman, making h 
understand what he in talking abx 
more easily, and also saving him tir 
in saying it. As a new idea to catch t! 
interest of a prospect it is recommende 
and because it is really used it can gi 
a sales message at the proper mome 
when a purchase is being contemplate 
even though the salesman is not ther 
Forty-three calculators, each one < 
signed for the client, are illustrated, ar 
captions tell what results the user e 
perienced. A list of the types of calc 
lators the company has made is given 


Facts and Information 
About Dayton 


BUSINESS men interested in civ 

promotions will be glad to see a sal 

presentation prepared by the Dayt: 

Chamber of Commerce. It tells about t! 

part the Chamber plays in the city’s ir 

dustry, and tells about Dayton, too- 

the benefit to the city from increased 
payrolls, the business and government 
relationship, aviation, trade development, 
civic advancement, conventions and tour 
ists, and the protection of truthful ad 
vertising. Primarily, it is selling the 
Chamber of Commerce, but it is also ar 
excellent job for Dayton itself. 


How You Can Save Money 
By Using Mimeograph 


IN a spiral-bound booklet called Manu 
facturing Profits, A. B. Dick Compan) 
has shown how economies, efficiencies, 
and increased earnings can be effecte: 
in almost every department of a busi 
ness by the use of Mimeograph. A num- 
ber of forms show how Mimeograph can 
be used in the factory by the engineer, 
the production department, inspection 
department, and for time study data 
The purchasing agent’s use of Mimeo- 
graph is explained, as well as its adapt- 
ability in the servicing department, the 
shipping department, and the controller’s 
office. Mimeograph’s application in the 
sales department in writing information 
for salesmen, in printing speeches, and 
in promotion campaigns and sales con- 
test forms is described. 
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MARKET PLACE 





it will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
yresent the full facts of his proposition by mail. 
o advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
2ATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


If you have something 


Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 


boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agute line. 
Display Classified, 1 inch: $14.00; 4% inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respeo- 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished 1st of month of issue. 





Financial 


Executives Wanted 


_Business Connections _ 





NQUIRIES SOLICITED from Capital Seek- 
-s with worthy projects. House with excellent 
ucilities, moderate charges. BROWN HART- 
JELL COMPANY, 110 East 42nd Street, 
‘ew York. 

APITAL SEEKERS. Put your project before 
30 Key-Men. Cost trifling. Details free. 
MSTER LEONARD, Fox Theater Building, 
etroit, Michigan. 


Incorporating Services 


/ELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
55. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
NC., Wilmington, Delaware. 
eee CORPORATIONS —— and 
sented; request free forms. COLONIAL 
HARTER cOMPANY, Wilmington, pcheoane. 
pe Ae your business. Delaware laws. 
ell shar Raise capital. Free details. 
ORPORATION FISCAL CO., Box 1472-A, 
Vilmington, Del. Pe 
fenestra og CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED ; 
sented; serviced, reasonable. CORPORA- 
ION COUNSELORS, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Printing of All Kinds 


‘IFTILY PRINTED Letterheads, Billheads. 
Statements, blue or black ink, 500—$1.90. 
"EARL PRESS, 502 West 151, New York. 
‘OLORGRAPH SPECIALISTS. Beautiful 
olor without color plates. Especially adaptable 
9 short runs. Quality work only. Layout and 
Copy assistance. STEWART-TAYLOR, Duluth, 
Minn. m 
ENVELOPES printed: 1000 No. 6%, $1.50; 
1000 No. 10, $2.25. Samples. CENTA SERV- 
(CE, Blythebourne Station, Brooklyn, N. Ze 
{IGH-GRADE PRINTING at reasonable 
prices. Prompt service. Send for samples. 
EATON PRESS, 4061 Main, Gardner, Kansas. 


STICKERS, LABELS, lowest prices, colorful 
-atalog free. COTT’S, Waverly, Kansas. 


Branch Office Services 


NEW YORK MAIL and telephone address 
dvantageous. Dependable, personal attention. 
Private offices. Details furnished. MALCO 
SERVICE, 516 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Business Books 


YOUR VOICE can “make or mar.” Read 
seshore’s Persuasive Speaking for helpful sug- 
restions. $2.00. Approval if desired. JUDY 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3323 Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
f inventions for sale) ADAM FISHER CO., 
‘1 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. ie 
[WO LIFE-PROPERTY SAVING INVEN- 
TIONS, $600; Dollar items. PATENTEE, 
‘5 North Ninth St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
‘ireular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Mimeographing 
SPECIALISTS IN MIMEOGRAPHING — 


Form letters, price-lists, etc. 24 hour service. 
LEM’S LETTER SERVICE, 5712 Stanton, 




































































SALARIED POSITIONS | 
$2,500 to $25,000 ° 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 31 years’ recognized standing and 
| reputation carries on preliminary nego- | 
| tiations for positions of the caliber indi- | 
cated above, through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
| quirements. Several weeks are required to | 
| negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
| Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- | 
ent position protected. If your salary has | 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 





JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 


Dept. B—9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Business Opportunities 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS: Amazing patented 
screwholding screw drivers! Removes, holds, 
inserts screws instantly inaccessible places. 
Factories, stores buy quantities; large profits, 
big repeats. Investment required. Free Trial! 
MFG’R., 6044 Journal Bidg.,,Boston, Mass. 


INVESTIGATE—Mail Order Selling. Dime 
brings copy MAIL TRADE MAGAZINE, 
(Steven Point, Wis.) Big Mail Order Trade 
Monthly. 

EARN MONEY QUICKLY. 10c gets you 
started. AFFILIATED, Box 982, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Educational and Instruction 


WHAT IS GRAPHO-ANALYSIS? Correspond- 
ents, credit men, executives, salesmen, account- 
ants use it, praise it, tell their friends. 3000 
word lesson with examination free. Test it for 
yourself. AIGA, Noel, Mo. 


LEARN AUTO-FINANCE, Personal Loans— 
Inexpensive Course. NEBRASKA FINANCE 
CO., Lincoln, Nebraska, 


Money-Making Opportunities 


HAVE YOUR OWN PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
Home-office. 127 Successful Business Plans. 
Descriptive Booklet FREE. Send NOW. ELITE 
COMPANY, 214-D Grand St., New York. 


Used Business Equipment 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 Se. Wells, Chicago. 


NO. 36 ELECTRIC DRIVEN MULTIGRAPH 
with seven roll printing attachment and power 
stand. Original cost $450. Selling price $110. 
Also A. B. Dick Company ELECTRIC DRIVEN 
MIMEOGRAPH complete with power stand, 
electric drive and automatic paper feed. 
Original cost $380. Price $95. BOX E, Frank- 
lin Station, Baltimore, Md. 






































BOAT BUILDING 


Safe, highly profitable. Want partner, 
active or silent, help establish new yard. 
Excellent site, plenty business available 
constructing fishing and government boats. 
About $5,000 required, secured by contracts. 
Address: 


AL. J. CHAMBERS 
| 402 North Sheridan 


Tacoma, Wash. 





Advertising Agencies 


YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 


Advertising Services 


ADY PRTISING, SALES LITERATURE 
COPY. - ideas . . . layouts . . . expertly 

prepared at low cost. 10 years’ experience. 

— PETERSON, 400 W. Madison, 
icago. 


Mail Sales Promotion 


“CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION” 
has been our policy for twenty years. Submit 
ideas or present campaign for constructive 
suggestions. Service includes Sales, Advertis- 
ing and Marketing. RODGERS-BENNETT, 
1409 Investment Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Counsel 


STIMULATE YOUR SALES! 
For FREE information on how to successfully 
stimulate sales, write on business letterhead. 
SALES COUNSEL, Box 4611, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ghost Writing 


GHOST WRITERS—SPEECHES, ANY SUBJECT 
business letters and prospecti, expertly done, 
manuscripts edited, biographies prepared; 
reasonable rates. Write: PUBLICITY SERV- 
ICE BUREAU. Room 935, 152 West 42nd St., 
New York. 


GHOST WRITING. Letters, articles, books, 


miscellanies;s MARLETT, 5403 Black, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


Postcard Advertising 


Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your ag the “punch” it needs to knock 
over Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Letter Gadgets 


A GOOD LETTER GADGET 
will keep your letters on top of the desk with 
some chance of doing business. Wastebasket 
letters cannot talk. Write for illustrated cir- 
cular. A. MITCHELL, R275, 326 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Mailing Lists 


LISTS THAT PRODUCE. State Classifica- 
tion needed. BUCKEYE COMPANY, Piqua, 
























































Detroit. 
For Letter Writers 


Accountants 


Ohio. 
Art Work 





TYPISTS ; Make money typing, get typewriter 
free. Details 10¢e. RICHMOND, 504-M Broad- 
way, Sterling, Ill. 


June 1941 





ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 





ILLUSTRATING, LETTERING, designing. 
a prices. TRAPKUS, 349C Tenth, Moline, 
Illinois. 
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LIBERAL ARTS 
COEDUCATIONAL 


MONMOUTH 
COLLEGE 


Monmouth, Illinois 








PRIVATELY ENDOWED 




















Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’s APPLICATION BLank — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the 
best features of many forms. 814x11 in. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General Appli- 
cation Blanks; Expense Account Forms; 
Automobile Expense Books; Auto Ex- 
pense Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 





MEW BOOKS /, 2. 


HOW TO SELECT AND DIRECT 
THE OFFICE STAFF. By Edward A. 
Richards and Edward B. Rubin. This is 
a primary manual for the use of the 
nonprofessional personnel director. It 
deals with the qualities necessary for the 
various jobs in an office and contains 
much factual information which will be 
helpful, especially to the smaller busi- 
ness man who, by force of necessity, 
must select, train, and supervise most 
of his office assistants. There is an es- 
pecially valuable lot of material of stand- 
ards of work and production which will 
be welcomed by every office manager 
who often wonders if production in his 
office is on a par with output in similar 
offices. This book is an excellent contri- 
bution to office management literature. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


MARKETING BY MAIL. By Homer J. 
Buckley. This is a revision of a previous 
book which was first published serially 
in Forbes. The difference between Homer 
Buckley and many other writers on 
direct-mail is that Mr. Buckley is a 
business man at the head of a fairly 
large business of his own, as well as a 
direct-mail specialist. Throughout every 
chapter of the book you have the strong 
conviction that here is a man _ report- 
ing business experience to other busi- 
ness men. The viewpoint, the approach, 
the entire conception of Mr. Buckley’s 
book is that of the business man. This 
just about quadruples the value of this 
book, for it is written, not with the idea 


of promoting the technique of direc 
mail, or of developing some _ speci 
fad in direct-mail, but with the ide 
that direct-mail is an important tool « 
business, which can be, and is bein 
used an a profit builder for busines 
There is no need to tell who Mr. Buckle 
is. Everybody who ever paid for muc 
direct mail, who ever studied it, or pra: 
ticed any phase of direct-mail knows | 
has done more to advance direct-mail 

a business force than any three oth 
men anywhere. Thank you, Mr. Buckle 
for a swell book, and thanks to the pu! 
lishers for making it available once mo: 
in an attractive, well-bound volume. T! 
Business Book House. $3.00. 


HOW TO BE A HERO TO YOU! 
SECRETARY. By Gladys Torson, au 
thor of Ask My Secretary. Illustrate 
by Richard Priest. Within the last ha! 
dozen years, over two score books hav: 
been written advising girls how to | 
the perfect secretary. Miss Torson ha 
turned the tables in this book, and tel! 
Mr. Employer how to be the perfe 
boss. If the pointers on dictation, over 
time, and mistakes are only taken t 
heart by Mr. Employer there will be 

great many happy secretaries and smoot! 
running offices. Whether your “Winni 
Winkle, the Breadwinner” makes lif 
miserable for you or vice versa, there i 
a remedy in these 143 pages. Lightly an 
amusingly written, but packed with sag 
advice by one who has been through thx 
mill. Greenberg, Inc. $2.00. 








Index to June Advertisers .... 


Ediphone, The. Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp....................34, 35 
American Hotel Assn. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co...... 

Bixby, R. W., Inc. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co......... 
Chambers, Al. Jo.icccccccosn-cn- 


Chevrolet Motor Division, General 


Motors Sales Corp........ inane a 
Cook Co., The H. C. 
Currier Manufacturing Co. 
need EG Cover 


Dartnell Corp. 


Dictaphone Corp. ea ailaeaiigaesitien 
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Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 

Hotchkiss . 

Jennings, Jira Thayer 

Joyce, The Edward J., Filing Co... 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 2nd Cover 
Lassco Products, Inc. iiicniliaiinaceistisiaemnenuitcnis 
Milo Harding Co. — saenceiencis A 
Monmouth College 


Mosely Selective List Service 


DARTNELL PRESS, CHICACO 


National Cash Register Co. 
National Publishers Press 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
Remington Rand Inc... 
Smith Company, Charles C. 
Studebaker Corp., The. 
Tompkins’ Label Service 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
Universal Lithographing Co. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 
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